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BAMBOOS FOR USE AND ORNAMENT 


DR F. FRANCESCHI, CALIFORNIA 


To most people, the name of bamboo will convey the idea 
of tropical jungles, with elephants grazing upon’ them, and 
will recall to the mind the thousand different uses they are 
turned into by industrious natives, it not being generally 
known that among the two hundred and fifty odd species of 
bamboos described by botanists, there is a large percentage 
that can stand severe frosts. In fact, some fifty kinds or varie- 
ties of bamboos are grown in the open ground in the gardens 
of Kew, near Lon- 
don, England, where 
the climate is not 
much different from 
that of Philadelphia. 
Nearly all of them 
are natives of north- 
ern China and 
Japan, and a few 
come from elevated 
regions in the 
Himalaya moun- 
tains. The larger 
growing and most 
prominent hardy 
bamboos belong to 
tle genus Phyllo- 
stachys, easily 
recognizable by its 
having only three 
branchlets starting 
from each joint, the 
middle one being 
less developed than 
the others. For 
general use, the most 
desirable is Phyjllo- 
stachys viridi- 
glaucescens, so called 
for its leaves being 
of dark-green 
shining color above, 
and bluish wunder- 
neath. In favorable 
conditions, as seen 
in the accompanying 
engraving, the canes 
will attain over 
thirty feet in hight, 
and more than one 
inch in thickness. 
This bamboo is 
known to have stood 
uninjured in a zero 
temperature, both in 
France and in 
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for indoor decoration, no other plants can compete with bam- 
boos, with their shining stems and feathery foliage. 

Bamboos take readily to any kind of soil that contains a 
sufficient amount of silica. Liberal manuring and watering 
will be beneficial; but it is astonishing how much drouth bam- 
boos can withstand with impunity. Wherever the thermome- 
ter is likely to fall very low, a thorough mulching with leaves, 
straw or sawdust would be advisable. Wherever the lemon can 
be grown, the larger tropical kinds, as Bambusa arundinacea, 
B. vulgaris, Dendrocalamus strictus, and others attaining a 
hight from fifty to one hundred feet and several inches in 
thickness, are sure 
to thrive, and ought 
to become popular 
and*-widely dis 
tributed. 

Two Seedling 
Peaches.—A few 
years ago I planted 
some Crawford 
peach seed, and left 
some fifty or more of 
them to grow.in the 
rows where they 
were planted. The 
past season these 
trees produced the 
finest fruit that was 
ever known by the 
oldest people of this 
part of the country. 
Two of the trees 
bore much larger 
peaches than the 
others—one quite 
distinct from the 
Crawford variety, 
lighter in color with 
a deep blush around 
the stem, which ex- 
tended nearly half- 
way down. This one 
ripened its fruit 
about Aug 20 and 
measured in circum- 
ference nine and 
one-half inches and 
weizhed seven and 
one-half ounces. 
The later one, which 
ripens about Sept 20, 
has the color and 
general appearance 
of the Crawford, and 


ieee) measures ten and 
five-eighths inches, 


England. Of the CLUMP OF BAMBOOS AT SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA weighing ten ounces. 


same degree of hardiness, and originating, like the former, 
from northern China, are Phyllostachys aurea, a dwarfer grow- 
ing species, with golden yellow canes having the joints very 
thickly set together at the base, and P. nigra, which has jet 
black stems, known in commerce as ‘‘Whangee canes.’’ Both 
of these are prized for umbrella handles, walking sticks, ete. 
The tender shoots of P. mitis are considered to be the very 
best to eat green, similar to asparagus; it produces thicker 
canes, too, but is not quite as hardy as the above named. As 
ornamental evergreens for the lawn, the shrubbery, as well as 


I have named the early one the Ohio Beauty, and the later 
one Ohio Wonder.—[ Uriah Weldy, Miami Co, O. 


Nursery Stock does not exhaust the soil very rapidly. Rob- 
erts (Cornell, Bulletin 103) has analyzed six varieties each of 
apple, pear, peach and plum trees 4 to 6 feet high, such as are 
suitable for orchard planting. Assuming that 5000 such trees 
per acre are grown in a nursery for pears, cherries and plums, 
and 8000 apple, it appears that they take from the soil only $4 
to $6 worth of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid annually 
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during the three years that they occupy the ground. Hence 
the failure to grow a second crop of nursery trees on the same 
land without intermediate crops, is ascribed to digging the 
ground or working the land when too wet. Again, nursery land 
and trees are not always cultivated when the soil is in the best 
condition. The trees also get a large proportion of their nour- 
ishment from the subsoil during the two or three years that 
they occupy the ground, consuming a proportion of the availa- 
ble plant food in the subsoil. 





EARLY WINTER WORK IN THE ORCHARDS 


DR GEORGE G. GROFF 


So soon as possible after the leaves have fallen, the or- 
chardist should inspect his trees for signs of disease, and for 
parasites, which are often more perceptible and more easily 
treated when the leafy covering has been removed. Fire- 
blight, black knot, peach yellows, rosette, and scale insects 
are some of the pests of the fruit grower which should now re- 
ceive attention. 

Fire-blight (pear-blight) is due to a microscopic form of 
life, a germ of which gains entrance to the tree through the 
young bark or the young fruits. It flourishes most in warm, 
damp weather. Like contagious diseases in men and animals, 
it can be stamped out by removing. and burning all affected 
wood. This work is best done in the autumn or early winter, 
because then the affected limbs are easily found by the leaves 
adhering to thems If these are all cut out and burned, the 
orchard may be freed from a terrible scourge. This disease 
attacks quinces, pears and apples, but is most destructive to 
pears, often destroying whole orchards in a few months. 

black knot is likewise contagious. It attacks the cherry 
and plum. Minute spores float from tree to tree, and finding a 
lodgment, grow into the unsightly excrescences. If these are 
all removed and burned during the winter, one may hope to 
rid the orchard of a disease at once unsightly and harmful. 
The work should be done before the first of February, for about 
that time new germs begin to form and to be distributed by 
the winds. Trees badly infested with the knot should be cut 
down and burned. 

Peach yellows is known by premature ripening of fruit, 
also by numerous slender twigs, with many small leaves, on the 
larger limbs. All trees so affected should be pulled out and 
burned before the next season of blossoming. Yellows is 
markedly contagious, but can be controlled by the axe and 
fire. There is no use in delaying this heroic treatment in case 
of yellows. Delay means the loss of the whole orchard in a 
very short time. 

Scale insects are all injurious but are not often fatal, ex- 
cept in the case of the pernicious San Jose scale. This pest is 
now known to exist in numerous orchards in some thirteen of 
the states along the Atlantic border, and through Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois to Missouri. It is an 
almost microscopic and very destructive insect. Every fruit 
grower should now examine his trees for it. Especially all 
trees planted within eight years should receive a most careful 
inspection. This insect is the most formidable which has ever 
threatened the fruit interests of the country, and if unchecked 
will destroy in a few years many orchards and gardens. It will 
kill neglected apple and pear trees in two years, and currant 
bushes in a single season. It spreads very slowly but surely 
through an orchard, having a special liking for the Bartlett, 
Giffard, Bosc and Anjou among pears, the Yellow Transparent 
apple, the Fay currant, the Lombard plum and the common 
juneberry. These trees and plants should be examined for it. 
Where but few of the insects are present on a tree, they are 
most easily found on the fruit, on which they produce circular 
purplish blotches, very characteristic. Where a tree or bush is 
thoroughly infested, the whole plant presents an ashy, dusty 
or scurfy appearance, and has a gummy feel. The insects, 
when crushed, yield a yellowish fluid. The insect can only be 
combatted successfully after the leaves have fallen. Yet 
every fruit grower should have a constant watch upon his trees 
and every one found infested should be marked for treatment. 
Badly infected trees should be dug up and burned at once. 
This is the only sure treatmenc for them. The winter treat- 
ment of trees should consist of spraying them, as soon as the 
leaves fall, with a hot solution made by dissolving {two pounds 
of whale-oil soap in one gallon of water. The spraying should 
be repeated before the leaves open in the spring. This treat- 
ment may be confidently expected to hold the insect in check. 


"ARM AND ORCHARD 


On the Pacific coast, winter washes made of lime, salt and gy], 
phur have been used with success, but they have not been relj. 
able in the east. By this treatment, the new pest may be cop. 
trolled. There is little hope that it can be exterminated, 
The most that can be hoped is that natural enemies will! jy 
time appear which will hold it in check. 

Nests of eggs of caterpillars and other insects can easily be 
found during the autumn. These should all be removed anq 
burned. A little work now along this line will save much 
work next summer. Young trees should be protected from 
mice, especially if near fences. This may be done quite effec. 
tually by rubbing the trees with blood, or with the liver of 
the hog. One or two applications, thoroughly made, will be 
sufficient for one winter. Another means is to encircle the 
trees with cylinders of fine wire cloth. These are put around 
the trees before the first snowfall, and removed in the spring, 





To Empty Kettles.—Ordinarily, kettles used for boiling food 
for stock are suspended over a fire by a crosspiece supported 
by two stakes, or are set 

upon a brick foundation, 

within which the fire ig 

built. In either case, the 

kettle is lifted into place 

by main strength, and emp- 

tied in the same manner, 

A useful contrivance to 

avoid this heavy labor is 

shown in the sketch, which 

nearly explains itself. The 

rope, or chain, by. which 

the lever handle is held, 

is suspended from a point 

a little to one side of the 

brick work, so that the kettle can easily be swung off from 
its foundation, when it is desired to remove it from the fire to 
the wheelbarrow, on which it may be wheeled away to the 
stock. The chain, of course, can be made just the right 
length, so that the lever may pick the kettle up, or let go of it. 


Improving the Pastures.—The condition of the pasture is just 
now a matter for care. The droppings of the cows are imped- 
iments to the growth of the herbage, and indeed destructive to 
it. They smother the grass and cause a rank growth of the 
herbage, in tufts, about them. This growth is distasteful and 
coarse and rank, and is left unused by the-cattle. In time, the 
field is disfigured, and a large part of the ground is made use- 
less. This is to be attended to without delay. The manure is 
to be broken up and scattered and a little air-slaked lime, or 
plaster, spread over the fouled spots. If the has been 
killed by the manure, a little fresh seed should be scattered on 
the bare spots at once, or next spring, and, as well, on other 
spots where the grass is thin or wanting. This repair of a 
meadow is essential to its continuance; and if it is properly 
done, the pastures may be kept in good condition for an indefi- 
nite length of time. There is no more conspicuous want of 
thrift among American farmers than this neglect of the most 
valuable part of the farm. For the average pasture is a waste 
spot, fit for no other use than a range for the cows. 


grass 


Lifting Heavy Articles into a Wagon.—The arrangement illus- 


trated herewith very nearly tells its own story. A _ barrel of 
flour, a heavy box or crate, 
or any heavy article, can be 
placed on the little ‘‘car- 
riage’’—which may have 
rollers or stout casters— 
the crank turned and the 
article thus quickly and 
easily landed in the wagon 
or cart. One end of the 
plank rests upon the 
ground, the other upon the back of the wagon or cart. 


To Destroy Bushes, hazel willow, etc, I find frequent cutting 
of the brush and briars during the growing season the _ best 
practice. Cut close and as often as they sprout, for the leaves 
are the lungs of the plant. If willows are peeled as soon as 
the sap is well up in spring, they will succumb. Small ones 
may be pulled when the ground is wet, and this I find the best 
way for alder—provided they are at once hung up to dry or are 
burned. —[ Darwin Rex, Roane Co, Tenn. 
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JAPANESE PLUMS IN AMERICA 


H. E. VAN DEMAN 


The introduction of the Japanese plums in America is 
one of the notable pomological events of the present century. 
It has opened a new field, because the varieties imported di- 
rect from Japan, good as they are, are only the stock from 
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FIG 1. THE WICKSON PLUM 


which to propagate numerous seedlings and crosses with other 
species of the plum family, and some of these are already be- 
giming to appear. The large size and handsome colors of the 
Japanese plums make them very attractive, and the good qual- 
ity of the most of them pleases the taste. The firmness of 
the flesh enables the fruit to be carried almust without injury 
over long distances. The trees are mostly of good shape and 
sturdy habit, and bear almost too well. In fact, they must be 
carefully watched and the fruit thinned, or the trees will be 
greatly overloaded and injured. The varieties range in color 
from almost white to dark purple, and some are as red to the 
stone as any cherry. The season of ripening extends from 
very early to very late. All varieties, except Kelsey, seem to 
be hardy as far north as Massachusetts, Michigan and Iowa, 
yet they do well along the guif of Mexico. They are practi- 
cally proof against the ravages of the black knot and leaf- 
blight. 

On the other hand, the trees bloom so early in the season 
that in some sections they are apt to have the crop cut off by 
frost, although there are cases where they have bloomed and 
set fruit, and were practically out of danger before the later 
kinds reached their tender stage, and were seriously hurt by 
late frosts. The fruit is subject to rot in some sections, and 
under certain climatic conditions. There is a peculiar flavor 
running through nearly the whole list of varieties, that in a 
few of them, and 
to some persons, 
is almost bitter. 
But considering 
all things, the 
nurseryman, the 
fruit grower, the 
merchant and the 
consumer, like 
the Japanese 
plums already, 
with but few ex- 
ceptions, The 
canners are pleas- 
ed with them, 
also, and_ there 
is likely to bea 
great future to 
this part of the 
business. I never 
ate any preserved fruit so deliciously flavored as Satsuma plums, 

Of the varieties already well tested, there are some which 
may well be recommended for general planting, either for 

















FIG 2, APRICOT AND JAPAN PLUM HYBRID 
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home or market use. Of these it may be well to name a few, 
arranged in order of ripening. , 

1. Red June—Size medium to large; bright red all over; 
flesh firm and moderately juicy; flavor sweet to subacid; a 
semi-cling. The best very early kind yet well known. 

2. Abundance—In size, medium to large; yellow, over- 
laid with pinkish red; flesh firm yet quite juicy; flavor sweet, 
with a slight musky taste; a clingstone. One of the most 
abundant bearers, and must be thinned. 

8. Burbank—Size medium, or large, if well thinned; 
orange-yellow, mottled with light and dark red, very hand- 
some; flesh firm and juicy; flavor rich, sweet, delicious; a 
cling. The tree has a weeping habit, but thrifty and enor- 
mously productive. I always thought it the best of the Japan 
plums. 

4, Satsuma—Size large; dark solid red; flesh firm, 
coarse, juicy, blood-red to the pit; flavor tart; a clingstone. 
Best when cooked. Tree thrifty and productive. 

5. Georgeson—Size medium; clear yellow; flesh very 
firm, but not very juicy; flavor sweet; a clingstone. Keeps 
long after being gathered. Moderately productive. 

6. Chase—Size medium to large; dull red when fully 
ripe; flesh firm yet juicy; flavor very sweet; a cling. The 
tree is strong and round headed. 

Of the new seedlings of American origin, Wickson (Fig 1) 
is one which was originated by Luther Burbank of California. 
It is across between Burbank and Kelsey. The originator 

















FRUITING BRANCH OF BALLOON BERRY 


sent me specimens a few years ago, and, while not of as deli- 
cate flavor as some of the older kinds, it is worthy because of 
its large size, rich, red color and good shipping qualities. The 
tree proves very hardy so far as tried. 

One of the most interesting fruits originated by Mr L. 
Burbank is a very curious hybrid from a cross of the common 
apricot and a Japan plum (seen in Fig 2). ‘*Many of these 
hybrids,’? Mr Burbank writes, ‘‘are barren—some fruitful, 
however. The fruit of this one has a charmingly delightful 
flavor and a beauty unique and all its own. The trees, fruit, 
growth, leaves, everything, a complete and equal combination. 
The photo does not give the beautiful colorings under the soft 
velvety skin. I expect from the hybrid seed, which is good, 
to obtain a distinct and valuable new species,’’ 





The Balloon Berry is one of the interesting novelties of recent 
introduction. It is a curious and beautiful ornamental bush, 
imported from central Japan, and which has already made it- 
self perfectly at home on the Burbank experimental farm in 
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It grows from ten to twelve feet high and makes 
much the same showing as the well-known and greatly ad- 
mired Wineberry of Japan. The leaves are somewhat like 
those of the walnut, having the same drooping proclivity, 
which graceful effect is enhanced by the conspicuous overhang- 
ing of the large, inflated berries. These are an inch or more 
long, and have the general appearance of well-grown straw ber- 
ries, except for their color, which is a bright lemon yellow. The 
blossoms and fruit come early in the spring, and the last ber- 
ries do not fall until after frosts occur. The Balloon berry is 
simply an attractive shell, which collapses with the picking. 
It is as hollow as if it were blown up, and as far as utility 
goes, must be confessed a first-class Japanese swindle. The 
flavor of this pretty garden cheat is delicately acid and agree- 
able, and it is possible that a judicious crossing of it with 
other berries might finally evolve an eatable fruit. 


California. 





COWS DURING COLD STORMS 


E. 8. HALLETT, INDIANA 


‘Vhen the rst suorta-eeenrred .twe syinters ago I happened 
to be away. Upon returning home at evening I found the cows 
in their places as usual, but the driving snow was pouring 
through every little crevice, even the nail holes. The walls of 
the stable are double, with tar paper between the boards, but 
shrinkage and other causes produced crevices. I at once went 
to work with scraps of tar paper and lath to stop these open- 
ings. The stalls are built as an addition to the main barn; a 
three-foot space, half the length of the stable, is open in front 
of them. ThisI closed up at once with straw, one of the 
farmer’s best friends. The stable being full of cattle, a suffi- 
cient amount of heat was produced to keep them comfortable, 
if all these openings were closed, except in extremely cold 
weather. When I was done, I concluded that my cows ought 
not to fall off in the flow of milk. For two milkings, however, 
the amount decreased about five per cent, then it returned to 
the normal and finally went above it, though the weather was 
still cold. I watered them in the stable and watched their 
needs carefully, ahd it paid. 

Experiments last winter indicate more strongly than ever 
that close stabling during cold weather is best. On a few days, 
when it seemed above freezing, I turned my cows out. The 
flow of milk was invariably reduced. Dairy cattle need very 
little exercise at any time and enjoy close stabling, provided 
their quarters are comfortably arranged. 

I once saw great quantities of corn burned in Nebraska, 
and thought it was a great mistake, but find it was a _profita- 
ble transaction, as corn was cheap and coal very high, but I 
have seen more corn consumed to produce heat in Indiana, 
than was ever burned in Nebraska. It takes as much fuel to 
keep the cow warm when fed and burned in the body, as when 
burned in the stove. Here, wood and coal are far cheaper than 
corn for fuel. There is no more business sense in burning 
corn in your house than in sheltering cows in open stables 
and trying to keep them warm with corn. I believe we are 
approaching an era when stables will be generally heated by 
some economical method, such as the hot water. The appara- 
tus could be provided at small expense. The man who holds 
his cows up through a storm and prevents his feed going off 
in heat through the cracks, is going to have a decided advan- 
tage. [Perfect ventilation must go with warm stables, or the 
animal’s constitution will be weakened and_ tuberculosis 
invited. | 





WINTER VS SUMMER HOGS 


W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA 

Most farmers have their pigs come in early spring and 
then market them in winter. They say it does not pay to 
winter hogs. I have not found this true of late years. I have 
been getting at least a cent more by selling im the summer. 
Recently they have been highest in midsummer. Last year 
they brought over two cents more then than in December. 
Unless farmers change their methods, I think the difference 
will be still greater. This difference more than pays for win- 
tering. I also find other advantages. By having the pigs come 
in the summer, the sows do much better, because they secure 
an abundance of green food and are not confined. They re- 
quire less attention. You do not have to fight for the life of 
your pigs, as often happens when they comein the cold days 
or nights of February and March. In summer I never worry 
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about my brood sows, knowing that they will come up With a 
fine lot of pigs without my help. 

Then hogs fatten so much easier and faster in summer than 
in wiater, feeding all day in blooming clover up to their backs 
I slop and feed before going to the field in the morning and 
when I return at night. There is no mud, no snow, no shiver. 
ing hogs requiring as much corn to keep them warm as to fat. 
ten. My method necessitates but little labor, watching or 
worry. I run my straw onto frames, about three feet high anq 
forty feet square. Under these the hogs run in winter, keep 
clean and are comfortable. They are made of saplings and 
rails, cost but a trifle and last many years. By allowing plen. 
ty of space under the straw, the hogs will not be troubled with 
cough nor will they overlay. 


> 





A Bad Practice With Colts.—It is a common practice to allow 
the unweaned colt to run beside the mare when the latter jg 
being driven upon the road. This is a bad plan for severa] 
reasons. The ordinary drive is too long for the soft muscles of 
a young colt, and an overtaxing of these may produce a life. 
long injury. This point cannot be made too strong. Then the 
colt forms the bad habit of roaming about the road, from side 
to side, and out into the gutter, and over to the roadside 
fences. It will try to do the same thing when placed between 
the shafts, a little later, for training. The colt should know 
the highway only as a stretch in which he is to keep ‘‘the mid. 
dle of the road,’’ turning neither to the right nor the left, 
The running of a colt at large upon the highway is a nuisance 
both to other travelers and also to those driving the foal’s 
mother. If the colt must go with the dam, teach it to lead by 
the haiter, and then hitch to the off side of the dam and let it 
travel by its mother’s side, learning restraint, and keeping out 
of the way of teams. Even then a colt should not be taken on 
long drives, for the reason first stated.—[K. Hill, Maine. 

Feeding Animals ina Basement.—The plan shown herewith may 
be utilized to advantage where animals are stabled in a base- 
ment. The front edge 
of the hay bay floor, is 
opened, the hay being 
held up out of the open- 
ing by a low sloping 
partition, as shown in 
the sketch. No one can 
get into this opening, 
and it is entirely out of 
the way, thus taking up 
no room. If cattle stand 
in stalls in the basement, 
the cribs can be located just beneath the opening. If sheep or 
young stock are penned there loose, a feed rack can be ar- 
ranged as shown in the diagram. 


Feed Floor 

















Keep the Live Stock in Good Condition.—It is the best and 
safest plan to put all the live stock on winter rations in good 
time, and before they become really hungry and lose flesh by 
the want of nutriment in the food gathered from the fields. 
As soon as a frost has taken the starch out of the herbage, 
and tessened its ability to nourish an animal, the main supply 
of food should be given from the winter stores. To fall off 
now is to keep out of condition all the winter. It is quite pos- 
sible to stall-feed an animal with success in the winter, but 
the consumption of food will be considerably increased over 
and above what would be required at any other season. It is 
an old saying, an animal well summered is half wintered. It 
is perfectly true, for once the system is in a thrifty condition, 
it is more easily kept so than it can be recovered from a low- 
ered state of health and vigor. Thus, just now it should be the 
effort to prevent any falling off in the condition, and put all 
the stock into winter quarters in as fine a state of health as is 
possible. 

The New Dress Suit adopted by this magazine was 4 
pleasant surprise to its many readers, and may perhaps act as 
a stimulus to them to see what additions or improvements 
they can make to houses, barns, fences, etc, that will make 
homes more pleasant and attractive, and life less burdensome. 
A new coat of paint on houses and outbuildings and wagons 
and sleighs, etc, not only adds to their beauty, but greatly 
prolongs their durability.—[W. O. Hindes, Addison Co, Vt 


















INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


F. L. SEWELL 





The Indian Runner ducks have been for some time in 
England highly valued on account of their hardiness, unusual 
foraging habits, and for their being such early and continuous 
A layers. They have not been much selected for color, although 
some keepers of them seem to have their preferences in regard 
to markings. The illustration gives an accurate idea as to the 
placing of the markings, which is from a photograph of a pair 
sent me by their owner, Mr Mathew Hunter of Yorkshire. 
These are of fawn and white color, on the body and neck, and 
with a black patch on the top of head and side of cheek, of 
the drake, black also on the cushion of the drake, on the head 
of the duck, dark fawn or brown. In the feathers sent, there is 
a tendency to bluish coloring toward the center, light fawn 
toward the edges. The fawn markings seem the prevailing 


color at present favored, although other colors are mentioned 
of the ducks, however with doubt as to their purity and quality. 
Yet their color isnot what they are judged by, 
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PAIR OF INDIAN 


shape, habits and truly profitable quality. They are said to 
have been first introduced into Yorkshire about eighteen years 
ago, the first having been brought from India by a sea cap- 
tain to a gentleman of Whitehaven, in Cumberland. 

The name Runner seems to have been attached to them 
from their habit of chasing or running after their food, which 
is mostly sought for over field and meadows, the water being 
sought by them chiefly for a drink and a good bath, It is no 
wonder to find such active birds as they are described to be, of 
great vigor, early to mature and such prolifie layers. They 
are at seven or eight weeks full grown and ready for the table. 
The drake comes into possession of the black patches on head 
and face at about five to six weeks old. Their usual weight is 
about four pounds, not very large, but when it is considered 
that the ducks have layed at five months and can be made to 
continue laying all winter, and that foraging for most of their 
Own food is their natural habit, we can easily recognize in 
them a profitable duck on the farm and on large estates. In 
confinement, they are said to do very poorly, but where a large 
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free range can be given them they hunt nearly their entire liv- 
ing, requiring only plenty of water and a feed at night before 
turning in. 





GOATS ON EVERY FARM 


Cc. D. TUTHILL, MINNESOTA 


Eight years’ experience with a flock of goats, at times con- 
taining seventy-five animals, leads me to believe that one or 
two could be profitably kept on every farm. They have paid 
me. I can sell them faster than I can raise them. 

The milk is very nutritious and healthful, especially for 
delicate children, feeble women and old people. The meat 
when properly fattened is delicious. For my own use,I can 
raise it cheaper than from any other domestic animal. The 
skins, after tanning, make beautiful coverings for rugs, chairs 
and lounges, as well as beautiful robes and coats. 

The females are very prolific, usually raising two kids each 
year. One of my goats has raised me ten kids in five years, 
Disease does not seem to affect them, and they can be 





RUNNER DUCKS 


raised in large or small herds. They are long lived. They 
crave coarse feeds, such as weeds and brush. In the weed 
kingdom, they are nature’s scavengers. If goats were given a 
chance, I believe the Russian thistle problem could be settled 
cheaper than by legislative enactment. I.do not think they 
are more troublesome on the farm than sheep. They are intel- 
ligent and appreciate good treatment. I cross natives with 
the Angora, with good results. 





Double the Value of Corn is the worth which George Van 
Derveer of New York state places upon the Canada field pea 
as a food for milch cows, hogs and poultry. It is extremely 
rich in albuminous matter and hence excels all other grains as 
an egg producer. Balanced with wheat bran and oats, it makes 
an admirable ration for milch cows, and may be quite profita- 
bly substituted for oil meal and cottonseed meal. By growing 
the Canada field pea at the north and the cowpea further 
south, farmers can produce the albuminous matter or protein 
that now costs so much in the form of linseed or cottonseed meal. 
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MILK PRODUCERS AND DAIRYMEN WAKING UP 


How to settle the milk and dairy problem was set forth at 
some length in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in its issue of Nov 7. 
That article has created widespread interest, and many are 
writing us their views on its suggestions. We shall be glad to 
hear from all who are interested in the dairy business. There 
can be no question but what better methods of selling milk 
and milk products is the crying need of the times. The pres- 
ent upward tendency in prices of all feed bids fair to make the 
production of milk quife costly during the latter part of the 
winter, but under the present system what prospect is there of 
advancing the price of milk? This condition of affairs coming 
right upon the heels of a long period of declining prices for 
milk, makes the time ripe to attempt a solution of this milk 
problem. It isa matter that must be met. Milk and milk 
products are bound to constantly increase in importance as 
a money crop, and it is simply suicidal, in these days of 
change and consolidation, for farmers to let this milk busi- 
ness run itself. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has been through 
all the ‘‘milk wars’’ of the past, is conversant with their weak- 
ness and intimately acquainted with the causes of failure of 
previous attempts among milk producers, but we simply take 
courage from the past and believe the teachings of experience 
point out the way to success. The first thing is to find out 
just how farmers view the general proposition, hence the fol- 
lowing letters and more are invited at once, so that if anything 
is attempted, the work may begin in December, before it is 
too late to accomplish mueh this winter. 

FROM THE GREAT MILK SHIPPING COUNTY OF SUSSEX, N J 

In response to your call for suggestions about organizing 
the dairy interests, after participating in several abortive at- 
tempts to organize the milk producers supplying New York 
and adjacent cities, Iam inclined to say it cannot be done. 
But possibly the years of low and constantly declining prices 
we have passed through since then may have made the condi- 
tions more favorable for another attempt. There should be 
separate associations for the butter and cheese makers, and for 
producers of milk for the city markets. I speak as a member 
of the last named class. 

The first point aimed at should be to limit production to 
some extent, by prohibiting the purchase by farmers of cat- 
tle feed except to the value of the money received for farm 
produce other than milk. The quality of the product should 
be guaranteed to consumers by enforcing sales governing its 
production, that will conduce to its healthfulness, such as for- 
bidding the use of all fermenting feeds, providing for a pure 
water supply for cows, and possibly for a system of inspection 
that would afford a reasonable assurance to consumers that the 
milk wouid be free from the germs of disease. 

Each producer, or volunteer association of producers, should 

find their own customers if possible. Arrangements should 
be made with the transportation companies to sell at auction 
daily all milk not otherwise sold, and the average weekly or 
monthly prices thus obtained to be the minimum for the 
whole. I wish you success if you attempt to form an organi- 
zation, but from past experience with farmers, I have little 
faith that they know or will do that which is for the good of 
themselves as well as all others.—[Samuel Warbasse, Lafay- 
ette, N J. 

PHILADELPHIA SHIPPERS SPEAK OUT IN BUSINESS-LIKE TONES 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, on the milk and dairy prob- 
lem, Nov 7, attacks the burning question of the hour. It 
cannot be settled until organization is effected, as pow- 
erful as the dairy interest is immense. There are two 
great evils above all others, in my judgment, after costly and 
continued experience in the Philadelphia milk market, 
that demand prompt and decided action. 1. The elimina- 
tion of unreliable dealers from the business. 2. The driving 
out of the market all producers and shippers of inferior milk 
—this refers as strongly to condition of the article as it does to 
quality. It would be rather premature to enter into details of 
the many reforms that are needed, until some hope of strong 
organization would seem to materialize. I would be favorable 
to immediate steps being taken, and suggest a plan like this: 
That representative dairymen from the territories supplying 
the cities cited in the article referred to (say, from three to 
five or more from each), meet at some designated time and 
place, for the purpose of formulating some plan of harmonious 
action, wherein methods in the different cities may not con- 
flict. This much on the subject is even more than you have 


MILK 


QUESTION 


asked, until some further developed scheme is in Operation, 
Organize is the word. —[John Cavanagh, Cupola, Chester Co, Pg 
FROM ALL ALONG THE LINE 

It strikes me that it would be a grand thing if the farmers 
could be brought to the belief that it could be made to wor, 
so as to be beneficial to their interests. I, for one, like the ideg 
very much.—[James P. McFarlan, Broadalbin, Fulton Co, NY. 

Madiscn county shippers are already organizing. Owing 
to the very low prices paid by the dealer at the milk station 
at Solsville, Mr Fayen of New York, the patrons of the station 
called a meeting, and organized an association on Noy ¢, 
Twenty-four out of fifty patrons were present, but the rest at- 
tended the next meeting, Nov 13. The price of milk rose on the 
following Monday morning one-fourth cent per quart, making 
two cents which the farmers are now receiving for their milk, 
**but the bribe will hardly suffice, as the farmers are getting 
their eyes open at last, and a few figures are sometimes very 
plain facts.’’ 

There are three milk stations here in about seven miles, 
shippers to which lost quite heavily last year. We organized 
for protection, and when the next buyer came along there 
were enough to begin shipping to give them a foothold, but 
milk was kept below market quotations for about seventy-one 
days the past summer. The farmers here are ready to organ- 
ize according to your suggestion.—[W. B. Taylor, Standing 
Stone, Bradford Co, Pa. 

FARMERS NOW LOSING $12,000 A DAY 

A fraction of a cent in the price of milk makes a wonder. 
ful difference in the profits and net returns to interior ship. 
pers. This is well illustrated by comparing the New York ex. 
change prices now with one and two years ago, and applying 
the figures to a five-can dairy. A milk producer who shipped 
five cans each day during September and October of this year, 
getting the exchange price, finds a difference on the wrong 
side of his cash book to the amount of $91.50, compared with 
a like business one year ago. Had the farmer in ’96 received 
the same prices he did the corresponding two months in ’94, he 
would have $114.20 more to his credit than now. Carrying the 
proportion further, this difference in the price to farmers 
means a loss on two months’ business (based on average daily 
shipments of 21,000 cans to the metropolis) of $384,000 this 
year compared with last, while the showing would be even 
worse for two years ago. These differences are brought out in 
the following little table. The first column shows what a 
five-can dairy represents during the past two months in ’9%, 
compared with ’95 and ’94. 

EXCHANGE PRICES PER QT, AND A FIVE-CAN DAIRY 
Represents loss 
compared with 
-——--1896-——_, c—189}5—,  -———_184—-, one yr two yrs 
Oct, 24, $139.50 3 $186 3% $193.70 $46.50 $54.20 
Sept, 2 120 23, = 165 3 180 45.00 60.00 


Two months, $259.50 351 373.70 91.50 114.20 





THE ROUND SILO 


farmers, brothers, who have _ succeeded, 
have two round silos. They are about twelve feet in diameter 
and thirty-six feet deep. They are made of one-inch hemlock 
boards, jointed and set up; they are hooped with 14x? inch 
flat iron, welded into hoops of equal length, put on quite thick, 
and nailed from the inside to each hoop and clinched over the, 
hoop. When empty, you put your hand on top of one of the 
staves, and it will seem as if the thing would shake to pieces, 
and youcan look through it between each board; when filled, 
the moisture swells the boards and makes them water-tight, and 
they say it keeps every pound perfectly good, except on the 
top, where there will be some loss, as in every silo. The Gray 
Brothers keep a herd of from thirty to forty cows and make 
their own butter, having run a De Laval separator for some 
six years. A good share of their butter goes to private cus- 
tomers at good prices. 


Two good 





Experience Called for.—Will our farmers who have had prac- 
tical experience on the following subjects, write brief jottings 
in answer to these questions? We are sure that in this way 
much information of great value to practical farmers will be 
given to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST during the winter, now 
that farmers have time to write. —What is the best way to kill 
hazel bushes in pastures? Will cows give as much milk and 
butter if fed liberally of rye, oats, corn and other grain stuff 
during the summer, as if given dry grain, the cows having 
oniy fair pasturage? 
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FOR WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 21, 1890. 
Maryland’s law to protect her people 
against insect or germ infected nursery stocks, 
is likely to be copied by other states this win- 
ter. 








The warehouse system of selling tobacco by 
auction, described in our Oct 31 issue, con- 
tinues to be much discussed by growers of this 
and other crops. It is a good sign to see 
farmers waking up to the necessity of practi- 
cal reform in the marketing of crops. No 
more important subject can be taken up by 
farmers’ organizations, institutes, etc. 

cadlielfiiiennonose 

The second annual live stock show at Madi- 
son Square garden, New York city,will be the 
feature of Thanksgiving week. Last year it 
was a great success, both as an exhibit of 
stock and dairy produce as well as _ financial- 
ly. This year, we expect it will be even bet- 
ter in both respects. The attendance comes 
mostly from New York and _ neighboring 
cities, and the snow has a splendid influence 
in educating city people in the present status 
of agriculture and the dignity of the farmer’s 
occupation. The horse show last week was 
the center of fashion, and did much to help 
the horse-breeding industry. 

a . 

3ecause apples are so abundant this fall, 
some are disposed to underrate the worth of 
this fruit. But when the value and impor- 
tance of the apple crop is better understood, 
there will be no fears ot overproduction. It 
is very seldom that we have a full crop of this 
fruit all over the country, so that it takes the 
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surplus of one part to supply the deficiency 
in others. The small amount of labor and 
expense required to produce this crop is 
greatly in its favor. Its feeding value is 
nearly equal to that of roots, while its cost is 
very much less. It is a long-keeping crop 
and will bear much rough handling and ex- 
posure to cold weather. Itis a very whole- 
some fruit and should havea place on our 
tables every day in the year. We have no 
one kind of fruit that has so many different 
kinds of tastes and flavors. Apples can be 
ground up and made into cider and the pom- 
ace fed to stock. They are good eaten out of 
the hand, baked, boiled, stewed, fried or 
dried—yes, the old-fashioned dried apple is as 
pronounced as the pumpkin pies of our grand- 
mothers. God biess the apple! 





Agricultural Credit Banks. 





Co-operative banks are a great success in 
American cities, their losses are infinitesimal, 
their expenses are small, they have enabled 
thousands of working men to own their 
homes, and the assets of these banks now ex- 
ceed $500,000,000—savings that otherwise 
would not have been made. But the system 
is not exactly adapted to farmers, who do not 
receive their pay regularly like wage earners. 
A modification of this plan has long been in 
use among the farmers of Europe with as 
much success as co-operative banks have had 
in our own cities and towns. The movement 
has spread to England within two years, and 
about a dozen agricultural credit banks are 
now in successful operation on a plan that 
may well be tried in this country. 

The scheme is for any number of reputable 
persons to organize as a credit bank, each 
person being joirtly liable with his fellows 
for all the debts of the bank. It then borrows 
a small capital at say 4o0r5%, and also in- 
vites deposits, paying the same rate of inter- 
est. Loans are made (at 6 or 7 %) only on the 
approval of the directors, who meet weekly 
and serve without pay. The borrower has to 
furnish two sureties and the object for which 
he wants the money has to be approved by 
the directors. Both they and his sureties 
watch the borrower to see that the money 
is used for the purpose specified, and call it 
in if it is being improperly used. If the 
money is spent for anything insurable, insur- 
ance is effected to further secure the loan. 

Unlimited liability is the keystone to the 
whole system,insuring constant interest in the 
society by its members, careful management 
by its directors and a desire to help every bor- 
rower to repay his loan so that there may be 
no losses. Hundreds of such banks, with mil- 
lions of liabilities, have long been so success- 
ful in Europe that instead of losses they pile 
up a reserve above their expenses. Usually 
the only expense is a small sum for the secre- 
tary-treasurer and his books, as the bank 
takes so little of his time each day or week as 
not to interfere with his own business. The 
bank aims to have a margin of 2 per cent be- 
tween what it pays for money and the interest 
it gets. 

Such a bank enables one who needs ready 
money for a good purpose to get it at a mod- 
erate rate of interest and he can pay it back 
in such installments as may be agreed upon. 
It is designed especially for those who need 
only modest sums—$25 to $50 or $80. Farmers 
and others who borrow large amounts can 
usually arrange for the same by mortgage or 
through established banks of discount. The 
agricultural credit bank does a business that 
ordinary banks do not usually touch. As it 
succeeds in a small way, its operations can 
be extended. It also offers all the advantages 
of a savings bank or co-operative bank to 
those who wish to invest their small savings 
from time to time in a way to earn 4 ori % 


interest without risk. 
EE 


Bids amountiag to 180 million dollars were 
received last week by New York city officials 
for an issue of municipal bonds of only 16 
millions. Three months ago, when these 
were first offered, there were no takers sim- 
ply because of a fear that the national elec- 
tion would go against sound money. To-day 
they are subscribed for eleven times over, 
and at a premium, too. The bonds will net 
about 3 % interest on the investment, yet the 
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successful bidders are only too glad to re- 
lease this amount of long idle money, which 
will now be paid out for material and labor 
used in making public improvements. Here 
one set of bidders has been satisfied, while 
others representing ten times this money are 
still anxious to invest their millions. Truly, 
the restoration of business confidence, which 
we have so staunchly advocated as needful, 
is already bearing excellent fruit. We look 
to see much capital invested in new enter- 
prises at the west and south, as well as in 
the starting up of factories long idle, but 
trust the pace will not be set so fast as to 
cause a@ reaction. Better slow but sure. 





The approaching irrigation congress at 
Phoenix, Ariz, Dec 15-17, is bringing to the 
front the great interest in irrigation, not only 
in the so-called arid west but in the semi- 
humid region, and also at the east and south. 
During the past two years, Kansas has prob- 
ably established 2500 irrigation plants, little 
and large, and the net result of this outlay 
of labor and money has been most satisfactory 
in all cases. Substantially the same may be 
said of Nebraska, where a good many ditches 
have been dug. Much of this work has been 
done by farmers individually or in co-opera- 
tion with each other, but without depending 
upon the state or outside capitalists. We have, 
during the past year or two, illustrated sev- 
eral of such irrigation plants, to the great ad- 
vantage of our readers in the middle and 
eastern states as well as at the west. The ex- 
treme drouth in certain states of the south 
has aroused that region to take an interest in 
irrigation, but the northern states east of the 
100th meridian have generally had a sufii- 
ciency of moisture this season,in marked con- 
trast with the drouth of 1895, yet those farm- 
ers are eagerly interested in the irrigation 
problem. It is unquestionably true that irri- 
gation is to a large degree important in the 
sub-humid regions, as in the arid sections. 

Another tariff war between Russia and 
Germany is among the early possibilities. 
Under the existing arrangement Russia, which 
has a great surplus of agricultural products to 
exchange for German manufactures, com- 
plains she is getting the worst end of the bar- 
gain and talks of placing a big tariff on im- 
ports from Germany. In such case the coun- 
try last named would refuse to buy in Rus- 
sia and would take more breadstuffs from the 
United States. Beneficial results from this 
might be offset in part by Russia’s increased 
offerings of her own grain surplus in western 
Europe, affording further competition for 


American grain. 
rr 


The legislature in most states will convene 
this winter. The farmer members should or- 
ganize a club at the very beginning of the ses- 
sion, in which all measures pertaining to ag- 
riculture should be considered and formulated 
In a way that all can agree upon. Then there 
will be no doubt about securing the enactment 
of any reasonable law in the farmers’ inter- 
ests. As nearly all such measures are of a 
nou-partisan nature, such organization 
should embrace every farmer legislator, irre- 
spettive of party. This plan has worked ad- 
mirably in several legislatures, enabling a 
suinority to head off objectionable bills and to 
put through desirable laws. 








It is good to give thanks, and it is glad- 
some to have a more hopeful prospect for ag- 
riculture developing at the season of this an- 
cestral celebration. The families of our farm- 
ers, fruit growers, stock men and feeders in 
the middle states are observing Thanksgiv- 
ing day more and more as the years roll on. 
We trust they will find in this special issue of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST meat for the occa- 
sion—food for soul, mind and body, also rec- 
reation and variety, as well as helps and 
hints for the daily work indoors and out. Let 
us make the most of Thanksgiving day and 
press on in the battle of life with fresh cour- 
age, strengthened hope and renewed faith. 





Hot times ahead in the milk business! 
Farmers are waking up. Read every word 
on the subject, Page 462 of this issue, also on 
Page 412 of our Nov 7 number. Then act, and 
quickly. 
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A Call for Public Economy. 


A reform that is imperatively needed every- 
where is a reduction in the cost of adminis- 
tering state, county and local affairs. There 
is hardly one of these but what costs more 
to operate now than formerly. To be sure, 
the total expenditure should be larger now 
than 20 or 30 years ago, wherever population 
and wealth have increased, but the injustice 
lies in the fact that in many of our states ex- 
a per head of population, or for each 
$1000 of taxed property, show an enormous 
increase. We have compiled, with much care, 
and with the assistance of the governors, treas- 
urers and auditors of the various states, the 
following table: 

SHOWING INCREASE IN STATE EXTRAGAVANCE. 

Maine 1860 18% or 5 Inc % 
Expenditures, $529,596 $1,528,493 188 
Valuation, 164,714,168 324,478,321 97 
Population, 628,279 661,086 5 
Expenses p capita, 0.84 2.31 175 

“ ——-p $1000 

taxed property, 3.21 4.71 

New Hampshire 
Expenditures, 
Valuation, 
Population, 
Expenses p capita, 

“ p $1000, 


$175,682 $483,826 
(?) 200,958,000 

326,073 376,530 
0.54 1.28 

(?) 2.40 

Vermont 

Expenditures, 

Valuation, 

Population, 

Expenses p capita, 

“ p $1000 


$181,536 
83,960,472 
3 


’ 
Massachusetts 
epeeenee, 
Valuation, 
ropulation, 
Expenses p capita, 
“* — p $1000, 
Connecticut 
Expenses, 
Taxed property, 
Population, 
Expenses p capita, 
“ p $1000, 
New Jersey 
State expenditures, 
Valuation, 
Population, 
Expenses p capita, 
- p $1000, 
Maryland 
Expenditures, 
Valuation, 
Population, 
Expenses p capita, 
p $1000, 
Michigan 
Expenditures, 


460,323,000 
760,000 
2.96 528 
4.88 474 


$2,269,000 917 
b787,000,000 34 
b1,672,942 148 
1.35 309 

2.88 


658 
2,454.75 88 
534,930,476 89 
1,138,348 66 

2.15 13 
458 Dec 


$3,669,305 402 
Valuation, 1,130 ,000,000 721 
Population, 2,241,451 199 
Expenses p capita, 9 1.64 69 
“ p $1000, ‘ 3.25 39 
Towa 
Expenditures, 
Valuation, 
Population, 
Expenses p capita, 
ss p $1000, 


$1,972,940 422 
558,985,292 189 
2,058,069 205 
96 71 

3.53 80 


674,913 
56 
1.96 
Wisconsin 
Ex penditures, 
Valuation, 
Population, 
Expenses p capita, 
“ p $1000, 
Minnesota 
Expenditures, 
Valuation, 
Population, 


$4,211,910 145 
603,473,526 227 
1,937,915 149 
2.13 c3 

6.98 cm 


$1,713,853 
184,062,536 


$5,476,909 3,844 
638,916,326 1,638 
1,574,619 815 
Expenses p capita, 3.47 334 
“ p $1000, 8.57 127 

Illinois ~ 
Expenditures, $5,186,962 181 
Assessed’ valuation, 833,188,467 124 
Population, 4,208,986 145 
Expenses p capita, 1.23 15 

o p $1000, 6.22 23 

a In 1871, 6 in 1895, ec decrease. 

These statistics are startling. Except in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Maryland, state ex- 
penses have increased far more rapidly than 
**valuation.’’ That is, expenses have in- 
creased out of all proportion to. the increase 
in amount of property taxed to pay these ex- 
penses. Except in Wisconsin, state expendi- 
tures have increased far more rapidly than 
population. 

We thus find that the expense per capita of 
our state administration costs to-day several 
times more than it did in 1860. In Maine, the 
increase per capita is 175 per cent, Vermont 
216, Massachusetts 215, Connecticut 528, New 
Jersey 309, Michigan 69, Iowa 71, while in 
Minnesota, state expenses per head of popula- 
tion are now 334 per cent greater than in the 
year first noted. Wisconsin has the proud 
distinction of showing a slight decrease in 
per capita expense, andin Illinois the in- 
crease is only 15 per cent. 

State expenses for each $1000 of taxed prop- 
erty show enormous increase, except in one 
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or two states. Connecticut and New Jersey 
are marked offenders in this respect. 

It is probable that about the same exhibit 
could be made for other states not included 
in the above table. We hope to get the facts 
from each of them. 


The state experiment station at New Bruns- 
wick is highly appreciated by all intelligent 
New Jersey farmers, not only for its excel- 
lent work with manures, fertilizers and sim- 
ilar practical matters, but for its investigation 
of food products, the latter being in charge of 
Julius Nelson, professor of biology in Rut- 
gers college. Born at Copenhagan in 1858, 
his parents settled in Wisconsin in his in- 
fancy. He was gradnated at University of 
Wisconsin in 1881 and then spent a year 
studying embryology of fisnes. After two years 
as assistant instructor in biology at Johns 
Hopkins university, he was elected fellow, 
and after much original work was granted 
Ph D in 1888 by that institution. The same 
year, he married Nellie Cynthia Chase of 
Madison, Wis, and accepted the chair of bi- 
ology at Rutgers college in 1893. The annual 
biological reports of the experiment station 
have dealt with oyster culture, but for the 
past three years much attention has been 

iven to consumption in cattle and the tu- 
yerculin test. He has also done much other 
work of a literary and scientific nature, and 
is a thoroughly trained expert. 

IE 

Stored Feeds Occasionally Heat—Insurance 
companies are talking about the danger of fire 
damage through the spontaneous combustion 
of certain glucose feeds sold under various 
names. They claim that the danger in stor- 
ing this food lies in the farmer buying it in 
the summer and putting it away for use in 
the fall and winter, and that the feed madein 
May and June is particularly liable to heat. 
Farmers and dairymen can avoid the possi- 
bility of such danger, which is remote at the 
best, by occasionally examining the product 
and shifting it if any heat is discernible. 


Effective Spraying of Trees.—The commer- 
cial crop of apples here is the largest ever 
grown. Quality best ever raised in this part 
of the state, running 95 % perfect apples as 
picked from the trees. With the exception 
of Baldwins, the fruit is very large and fair, 
owing in a measure, I think, to the quite gen- 
eral practice of spraying.—[A. B. Smith, Es- 
sex Co, N Y. 


Meetings to Occur, 


Misso™ri state horticultural society’s meeting at Marce- 
line, Dec 8-10; L. A. Goodman, Westport, secretary. 

Indiana state dairy association at Lebanon, beginning 
Dee 29; W. S. Commons, Centerville, Ind. 

Kansas horticultural association, Topeka, Dec 9, 10-11. 

lowa improved stock breeders’ meeting begins Dec ? at 
Fairfield. 

Natioral irrigation congress, Phoenix, Ariz, Dec 15-17; 
C. H. Heintz, secretary, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ted Polled cattle club of America, Nov 24, Sherman 
house, Chicago. 

Missouri state dairy association, Nov 23, Cameron, Mo. 


OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER, 


Deranged Bowels.—Subscriber has a horse 
whose bowels are not right, every time he 
dungs it is preceded by about half a teacupful 
of water. Treatment: Give raw linseed oj} 
1 qt at one dose, after this operates give some 
of the following powder once a day in a smal] 
bran mash: Nux vomica 2 0% and nitrate of 
potassium 4 oz; mix, divide into 24 doses 
Feed the horse 4 pk of good oats threé times 
a day and about 15 Ibs of good clover or ti. 
othy hay. Thuis ration is quite sufficient for g 
horse which is not doing hard work. Too 
much food deranges the intestines. 


Swollen Legs.—S. P. A. has a mare v-hich 
swells in the hind legs, especially about the 
hocks. This trouble is caused by a sluggish 
condition of the lymphatic vessels of the legs, 
Treatment: Give aloes 1 oz, ginger 1 oz and 
sarbonate of soda 1 oz dissolved in 4 pt hot wa- 
ter, then add cold water 4 pt and give at one 
dose. The next day begin and give the fol- 
lowing powders, one night and morning, in 
bran mash: Nitrate of potassium 4 oz, nux 
vomica 2 oz, sulphate of iron 4 0z; mix, di- 
vide into 24 doses. Repeat 1f necessary. Give 
regular exercise. 

Indigestion.—G. H. P. has a cow which hag 
a poor appetite, especially for grain, and grits 
the teeth a good deal. Give epsom salts 1} 
Ibs, ginger 1 oz and cold water 4 gal, mixed, 
to be taken at one dose. After this operates, 
give one of the following powders night and 
morning ina bran mash ora quart of oat meal: 
Gentian 8 oz, sulphate of iron 4 oz and ni- 
trate of potassium 4 0z; mix, divide into 24 
doses. 


Barb Wire Cut.—V. K. has a two-year-old 
colt which got its pastern cut by a barb wire 
last July. It partly healed but left a strip of 
proud flesh about 24 in long and 4 in wide. 
There is considerable swelling and the colt 
islame. Treatment: Rub a little bichloride 
of mercury on the proud flesh with a piece of 
smooth stick. In three days a scab willform; 
remove this scab by bathing with warm wa- 
ter, then dry it and apply a little more of the 
mercury; continue this until the proud flesh 
is lower than the surrounding skin, then use 
the following to heal it: Glycerine 2 oz, tan- 
nie acid 30 gr and water 1oz; mix, apply a 
little twice a day. 

Fifth Teat.—C. S. P. has a cow which has 
a fifth teat, branched off half way from the 
udder to the end of teat. This fifth teat has 
to be milked with thumb and finger as it is 
only 14 in long. During the best of the milk- 
ing season a pint of .milk or so will come 
through this teat. When the cow is dry, this 
fifth teat can be cut off. Clean and bathe 
with cold water until it stops bleeding, then 
wipe it clean and coat it over with several 
layers of collodion; when this dries it will 
protect it. If it should peel off before it heals, 
apply a little more. 


Worms.—F. R. has a horse which keeps thin 
in flesh and keeps scratching the tail. He 
has good appetite. Gives aloes 1 oz, ginger 
1 oz and carbonate of soda 1 oz; mix, dis- 
solve in hot water 4 pt then add cold water 
4 pt and give at one dose. After the physic 
operates, boil one teapeupful of linseed into 
a pulp and while hot pour it into one-half 

ail of bran and make a mash of it. Give the 
10rse a mash of this kind once a day for two 
weeks with one of the following powders in 
it: Sulphate of iron 4 oz; divide into 2% 
doses. Feed the horse regular but not too 
much; good hay and oats are the best feed. 

Partial Paralysis.—J. M. W. has a number 
of young pigs which have been in a thrifty 
condition until lately. They become weak in 
their hind legs and finally lose the use of 
them all together. This is a very common 
disease among young hogs this year, and 1s 
caused by a microbe which causes a derange- 
ment to nearly all the tissues of the body. In 
the early stages, it is best treated by giving 
each pig 3to 4 mos old, quinine 2 gr, fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica one drop and whisky two 
tablespoonfuls in cold water two tablespoon- 
fuls twice a day for one week. hogs 6 
mos old, quinine 3 gr and nux two 
drops, in the same quantity of and 
water. 


For 
vomica 
whisky 


Lump on Knee.—W. E. H. has 
has a large, hard lump on her knee, but it does 
not cause lameness. Treatment in this case 
would be of no use, as the bony structures 
have become affected. It is a local disease 
and therefore could not affect the flesh of the 
animal. 
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Jottings from the Farmers, 

I have recently had my dairy vaccinated 
with Pasteur’s anthrax vaccine as a preven- 
tive against that dreaded disease anthrax. If 
our readers have had experience with an- 
thrax I should be pleased to hear from them 
through the columns of this paper. I think 
the new cover for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
js elegant. More success to the best paper in 
the world for the iarmer.—[F. A. Marriott, 
Long Island. 


I admire the stand AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is taking on the beet sugar question and be- 
lieve that just there is*the grandest opening 
before the American farmer to-day. Your 
new cover is a beauty and is equivalent to 
a gift of 52 fine engravings to each subscrib- 
er yearly. What next?—|C. ©. Grifiin, Cold 
Springs, N ¥ 








I have been experimenting on the produc- 
ing powers of the different parts of the potato, 
using Davy's seedlings for that purpose. I 
sliced each potato so that the eye ends should 
be kept distinct from the stem ends, and made 
two sets of seed from each end. The eye end 
sets weighed one pound and the stem end 
sets three pounds. They were planted side 
by side, with no observed difference in vine 
while growing and no difference in treat- 
ment. The harvested potatoes were counted, 
including all sizes, and the product of the eye 
ends was 263 potatoes, weighing 21 pounds, 
or 124 potatoes to the pound. The stem ends 
produced 404 potatoes, weighing 41 pounds or 
92 potatoes to the pound. From which I 
conclude it would be best to reject the eye 
ends entirely in planting.—[A. O. Marshall, 
Bristol Co, Mass. 





All praise to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in 
its efforts to defend the farmers’ interests. 
[Fred A. Meade, Cayuga Co, N Y. 

Boil the small potatoes for the hogs, but be 
sure to wash them thoroughly first and then 
pour away the water they were boiled in. 
Give some of them to the hens and some to 
the horses; it will keep their bowels and 
kidneys in good condition. Leave your small 
apples on the trees until it freezes night and 
day; you will be surprised how much they 
will grow. A nice sod of orchard grass is 
now fully appreciated in the orchard, as_ it 
forms such an extra nice cushion for the ap- 
ples to fall on and keeps them from bruising. 
[George Plumb, Monroe Co, N Y 

The increase of tenant farming is a_ serious 
problem. Perhaps the tide cannot be stem- 
med, but I hope the day never will come 
when our country becomes a land of land- 
lords and tenants. The actual possession and 
ownership of a home isthe great safeguard. 
|L. W. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 

I want to say to Mr Hewitt and his co-la- 
borers in agricultural schools, that the tarm- 
ers can and do raise the crops. What they are 
most in need of is a market that will give 
them a fair remuneration for the toil they 
are obliged to expendin the production of 
these crops.—[W. A. Joslyn, Cattaraugus 
Co, N Y. 





The farmers of the state begin to breathe eas- 
sier since the state board of equalization met 
and reduced the tax levy for the state $945, 380.- 
9—nearly one million dollars. Several 
counties have reduced the salaries of their of- 
ficials. This action of the different boards is 
certainly commendable and is the proper thing 
todo. This is largely due to the agitation of 
the subject by the grange, farmers’ clubs, ete. 
The leaven is taking effect. May the good 
work go on until taxes will be reduced to 
level of other things. Why not begin higher 
up—cut the president’s salary in two. By the 
Same rule carve the salaries of our legislators. 
Take the surplus and buy back some of those 
lecent bonds. Have the business of our gov- 
ernment managed on the same principles that 
farmers manage theirs; regulate the expenses 
by the income. ‘This is imperative if this na- 
tion expects to remain solvent.—[R. Logan, 
Steuben Co, Ind. 

A 

What One Western State Is Doing— 
At the Norfolk (Neb) sugar factory, 350 
tons of beets daily are now being made 
into granulated sugar. That single fac- 
tory expects to turn out 10,000,000 Ibs sugar this 
season, paying to farmers in and around that 
locality about $300,000 for beets to say nothing 
of the immense amount paid for labor, lime- 
Stone, fuel, coke, lubricating oils, etc. The 
crop is excellent and farmers enthusiastic, as 
Some of them are receiving $50 to 125 per 
acre for the crop, while the townspeople are 

Tosperous and happy with money circulating 


reely. Land there is renting from 8 to 10 


OUR BASKET AND QUESTION BOX 


; 


lan Maclaren’s 


New Religious Story 
The Minister of St. Bede's 


A young Scottish minister, called to the 
pulpit of an infiuential church, finds 
his congregation opposed to the mar- 
riage of the girl of hisheart. Itisin 
two parts, the second in the No- 
vember Ladies’ Home Journal, 
—illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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is a good thing and a lantern for any t:me or place is better. The 


Reflector 


is both. Will not blow out orshake o:*. Produces wonderful 
amount of light, throwing astrong ray 10 feet, because of the 
silvered glass reflector which always stuys bright. Can be used 
for a driving lamp by means of spring on the back which 
fits the dashboard or other placesina vehicle. Used by the 
U.S. Life Saving Service for patrol lantern aicig the coast in 
high winds. Donot allow your dealer to ¢:ive you_any but 
DIETZ LANTERNS. Sold all over the United :iates. Write for 
free pocket catalogue. 


Lantern 


Established 1840. 
60 Laight St., New York. 
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per acre for beet culture. Much the same 
state of affairs exists at Grand Island, Neb. 
Large numbers of farmers all over Nebraska 
and neighboring states are visiting these sugar 
factories and intense interest is being aroused 
in the effort to vastly develop the industry in 
this country. 





Sundry Questions Answered. 


Plowing Ground in the Fall.—J. B. S.: To 
plow ground in the fall and again in the 
spring, has many advantages, especially when 
the soil is heavy, as it gives the frost a 
chance to pulverize the ground more com- 
pletely than spring plowing alone can do. Be- 
sides,it brings to the surface a good many in- 
jurious insects which are destroyed by birds. 
It also makes spring plowing much easier, 
which is great gain when work is pressing. 
Fall plowing should be done as late in the 
season as possible so that heavy rains do 
not pack the soil again. 


There Are Various Means now in reach of 
all farmers for information about the best 
methods for progress and improvement. To 
advance the science of agriculture we have 
the help of experiment stations, together 
with discussions by intelligent farmers in all 
the states. There is now each year a very 
commendable spirit of investigation and ex- 
periment by many practical farmers, both as to 
character and yield of certain crops. AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST encourages farmers, and 
all who follow its teachings in diversified 
crops and in economy of putting every day 


and their money to good : ««ecint, are on the 
road to success and if con’ =: cd will reap re- 
wards of pleasure and how *«omforts.—[L. W. 
Griswold, Madison Co, 


Will Not Feed Potatoes—in my opinion, the 
acreage of potatoes in eastern Vt and N H is 
less than last year, and the crop will not be over 
two-thirds. Last year many were fed where 
this year farmers will do differently, as the 
experiment was not a success in dairy herds. 
Our home market for potatoes in the noithern 
part of N H will be much larger than last year, 
as the crop surrounding the cities is less. 
The same holds true of northern Massachu- 
setts; while the smaller towns raised a surplus 
last year, this year they will be buyers for 
home consumption.—[F. C. Clymont, Graf- 
ton Co, N H. 


Fertilizers for Lawns.—E. J. D.: Any of the 
standard brands of grass fertilizers are excel- 
lent for lawns. It is better to apply them in 
the spring. Directions are given on the bags. 
Top-dressed evenly at the rate uf 5 Lvs to 100 
sq ft should give a strong vigorous growth of 
grass. We rather prefer applying half that 
quantity in the early spring and the rest in 
two doses about a month apart. 





Lawn Grass Mixture.—Q. W. J .: The basis 
of all the best lawn grass mixtures is Ken- 


tucky bluegrass and redtop, with the addition | 


of some white clover and a little sweet ver- 
nal. Orchard grass and timothy should never 
be used for lawns. 
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The Increase in Butter Supplies. 


Were all the butter received at the three 
principal markets of Boston, New York and 
Chicago during the past six months loaded 
into freight cars, placed end to end, it would 
represent a solid train 58 miles long. This 
approximation is made on the basis of actual 
receipts, together with an estimated capacity 
for a car of 10 tons and an estimated length of 
35 feet to each car. Stated differentiy the 
cities named received from May 1 to Nov 12 
an aggregate of 3,511,000 packages, represent- 
ing a movement of 175,550,000 lbs butter or 
87,775 tons. There is some duplication in 
these figures but not much. More or less but- 
ter received first at Chicago is reshipped to 
Boson and New York, but in the main the 
figures represent the actual supply for the 
cities named during the six months. 

SIX MONTHS INCREASED BUTTER RECEIPTS. 
{In packages, tubs and boxes.) 

Boston New York Chicago 

to Nov 12 to Nov 10 to Nov 7 
1,266,192 1,341,467 903,336 
1,113,881 1,108,131 737,738 

152,311 233,336 165,598 551,245 
14 21 2 18% 

An analysis of the figures points to a very 
great increase in the supply. Boston receipts 
are 14 % larger than during the corresponding 
six montns of "95, while N Y shows an in- 
crease of 21% and Chicago 22%. "Under these 
conditions it is not strange that prices have 
averaged low this fall and that it is difficult 
to maintain any positive advance. As pointed 
out in our review last month, the output is 
large and promises to continue so with grain 
and rough forage as plentiful and cheap as 
it is. 

The market is in a healthy position, how- 
ever, with a good home distribution and a 
large consumption at the moderate prices, al- 
though the export trade is not assuming the 
magnitude hoped. The sharp advance of 
2@3c in one week a short time ago cut off 
many foreign orders for moderate and low- 
priced goods and this business has not been 
fully recovered since. Yet in the main our 
foreign trade is better this fall than in some 
time past. September exports were 3,480,000 
lbs against only 1,000,000 a year ago and Oct 
shipments abroad amounting to 4,039,198 Ibs in 
795. Total exports for9 months to Sept 30, 
18,978,000 lbs compared with 6,994,719 lbs 
last year 7 almost three-fold. During the 
tirst half of November, with pasturage in the 
dairy districts failing, the make has shown 
some falling off, and current receipts of fresh 
butter are not burdensome with a fair de- 
mand for all best goods. The liberal stocks of 
summer wade butter in cold storage naturally 
serve as a check to any speculative buying, 
with some fancy June creameries coming on 
the market and selling close to freshly made. 


Total 
3 cities 
3,510,995 


1896, 
2,959,750 


1895, 





Increase, pkgs, 
Increase, %, 


Positive Gains in Hide Values. 


Hides are selling at better figures than at 
any time during the past year and in the raw 
state are a third to a half higher than at the 
low water mark of two years ago. Positive 
firmness has prevailed in both hides and calf- 
skins during the past two or three weeks, no- 
tably since election, and the advance seems a 
legitimate one. Foreign hides have for so 
many years been on the free list that up to 
the present time there is little discussion of 
the possibility of an import duty, even should 
a new tariff law be promulgated this winter. 
The strength therefore comes chiefly from the 
better demand on the part of consumers: and 
the available supply. The big packers in 
Chicago and other western points, whose ac- 
tions have such weight in determining hide 
values, are firm in their views with the belief 
prevailing that stocks are unusually small, 
and that should tanners come to any early 
decision to broaden their activities the skins 
will be wanted. 

There has been much complaint of dull bus- 
iness among tanners for a year or more, and 
this class of buyers have operated on the 
hand-to-mouth basis. Should the demand for 
leather increase, however, with a proportion- 
ate gain in price, this will greatly stimulate 
the consumption of hides. In the east, tan- 
ners are gradually increasing their output and 
advices from the interior of N E and 
N Y point to relatively small stocks 
of country hides. Leather manufacturers 
are buying cautiously, claiming price of 
finished goods is not on a parity with the 
new values asked for hides. Sole leather 
has advanced about le per lb, and dealers 
are not free sellers at present quotations; for- 
eigners taking moderate quantities with the 
outlook for export trade rather encouraging. 
All grades of leather have not advanced uni- 


STOCKH 


formly, with the average upward movement 
small compared with hides. 

Taking the Chicago price for country hides 
as a basis, the assorted output of the packers 
commanding relatively higher figures, the 
following table shows the price movement 
during the past two years, N Y and Boston 
quotations representing about freight differ- 
ences: 

HIDE PRICES AT CHICAGO. 
{In cents per pound.) 
Nov Oct Sept Ang July 
lw 1 WW WW 10 


Jan Nov Nov 
1¢ 10 10 
"95 "94 
Buffs, 8 7%, 7 — — 
7 41, 

+ 
4 


Heavy cows Nol, 7% 7 6% 5% 6% 744 7% 


do No 2, 7% 644 6% 1, 614 
Bulls, 644 6 6 54, 6% 
Calf No 1, 9%, 94,8 TT, T3 9 

During two-thirds of this year we have 
paid nearly 75 million dollars for foreign 
hides, and exported to the amount of 25 mil- 
lions. Were there a stiff tariff on hides, 
these figures would no doubt be materially 
changed. During the last half-dozen years 
we have sent abroad annually hides and 
leather to the amount of 15 millions and paid 
out au average of a little more than 22 mil- 
lions for imported hides, leather and manu- 
factures of leather; this exclusive of kid and 
kid gloves which naturally do not enter into 
the comparison. The showing confined to 
leather and manufactures of leather is much 
better, our exports averaging nearly double 
our imports. The figures refer to values, ex- 
pressed in millions of doilars and fractions 
of millions: 

FOREIGN TRADE IN HIDES AND LEATHER. 

{In millions of dollars.] 
7 eather———_, 
Exports 


——-Hides-— ~ ~ 
Imports Exports “Imports 
*1896, 7.3 2.5 3.4 
1895, 15. 2. 6.8 
1894, 3.9 5. 
1893, 4 9. 
1892, 3 7. 
1891, ° 2 7 
1890. 13. 38 
*Eight months ended August. 


The Strength in Wool is 
and in some instances prices are a shade 
higher than we quoted last week. The tone 
of the market is one of continued hopefulness 
for a further enlarged outlet for the raw sta- 
ple, as soon as wanufacturers get into the har- 
ness in earnest. The goods trade isin better 
shape than some time ago, with orders for 
clothing showing a marked improvement 
since election. All classes interested in wool 
and woolens are closely watching the possi- 
bilities in the way of an early tariff bill. Con- 
tinued strength abroad is noted, the next im- 

ortant sale of colonial wools at London open- 
ing the coming week. Late advices from 
Australian markets show an advance of 4@ 
6 %, prices at Montevideo are ic higher, and 
Argentina and colonial wools have just sold 
at Antwerp at 5@7 % advance. 


fully maintained 


Live Stock Products continue low, as a rule, 
yet a firm undertone prevails in many direc- 
tions. Considering the abundance and cheap- 
ness of feed, prices of certain products are 
relatively better than in some years of short 
crops and greater cost to make. Cattle and 
hogs are much as a year ago, while sheep are 
slightly higher than they were in the fall of 
’04, when corn was short and dear. Cured 
meats aud lard continue cheap, packers 
maintain they cannot afford to advance hogs, 
and meanwhile the consumption is enormous. 
Cheese and butter are low, especially the last 
named, while hides and wool are both higher 
and firm. In the following table Chicago 
prices are taken as a_ basis for comparison, 
that being a chief distmbuting market 

COMPARATIVE PRICES AT CHICAGO. 

Nov 9, Nov 1, Apr 13, Jan1, Octl, Aprl, 

96 95 95 95 "4 4 

Cattle, p 100 Ibs, 85. 35 85.25 86.50 26.10 $6.20 $4.75 

Hogs, -70 3.7 . 4.70 6.15 4.70 
Sheep, “ 3.50 -6 5. 3.35 3.35 \ 
Lard, “* 4.2 5.8744 7.0! 6.7744 8.5034 6.8734 
Mess pork, p bbl, 7. 15 ll. 40 13.50 711.45 

*m’y but’, DP. Ib, .18%. 2 24 -253¢ .22 
C heese, 09 093g ° 10% 10 
Hides GS, * 07% 063g «0634 «05355 
Boston, wool, 

Ohio XX,plb,  .2044 19 “ 18 19 


The of Ontario 


Live Stock Associations 
comprise cattle, swine, sheep, Shorthorns, 
Ayrshire, Hackney, Clydesdale, Shire and 
Canadian horse breeders’ associations. They 
each receive a little aid from the dominion, 
and it pnblishes the reports of all of them in 
one pamphlet, for free distribution from the 
department of agriculture at Toronto. Onta- 
rio is making every possible effort to improve 
its stock and especially to develop its dairy 
interests. 


I consider AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST the 
best paper for the money that a farmer can 
get.—[ C. Williams, Goshenville, Pa. 





AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Your 


Carries nourishment 
to every organ, nerve, 
muscle, and tissue in 


your body. Those who are afflicted with 
wasting scrofula, salt rheum, rheu- 
matisim, neuralgia, are the victims of impure 
and impoverished blood. To be well your blood 


Must Be Pure 


The great popularity of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is due to its power to make the blood rich and 
pure. It cures a great variety of diseases by 
its blood-purifying and blood-enriching quali- 
ties, and thus it builds up the whole system. 


Fioods 


Sarsaparilla 


Blood 


’ : -aSYy buy, easy 
Hood Ss Pills nat Pa Aig 


ALL ABOARD 


—FOR— 


GREATER DAIRYING PROSPERITY. 


The political uncert: certainties which have 
blocked general prosperity for several years 
past are atanend. We are now well within 
the threshold of an era of relatively unprece- 
dented commercial and agricultural prosper- 
ity. It will, however, be a prosperity of modern 
conditions and not of past traditions. The 
methods of our fathers anu grandfathers will 
not avail us now. To make the most of pres- 
ent conditions we must utilize the best of 
modern facilities. Thus only can the relation 
of present cost to present price be satisfactori- 
ly maintained. We address ourselves to the 
dairy farmer particularly: Keep only the 
best of cows. Test them constantly and care- 
fully and weed out the unproductive ones, 
quickly. Feed them well and economically, 
according to varying feed prices. Read the 
best of creamery and dairy publications. 
Practice absolute cleanliness. Use only the 
best of all utensils. If vou patronize a cream- 
ery, seé¢ » that it does this, and make sure it 
uses an ‘‘ Alpha’’ De Laval cream separator, 
without which it must waste a fair profit for 
you in separation alone. If you make up 
your own butter, learn how to make the best 
of butter and to waste no butter-fat. See that 
you have a ‘‘Baby’’ De Laval Cream separa- 
tor, and don’t waste your money and a con- 
siderable percentage of your product in a so- 
called ‘‘cheap’’ and infringing imitation ma- 
chine. Find the best market for your butter, 
set a fair price on it and do not be content 
until you get it. 

Put brains and confidence into your work. 
Practice dairying in a business way only, just 
as any other business man must if he is to 
succeed. A De Laval catalogue will afford 
you a fund of practical information may 
be had for the asking. 

Start now, get aboard 
fallin behind the crowd. 
of antiquated methods, or rather, lack of meth- 
ods, and the wave of 1897’s prosper‘ty must 
carry the practical dairyman on its crest. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Western Offices: General Office 
Elgin, Ill. 74 Cortlandt sSt., Ne wr - York. 


diseases, 


Is the best—In fact the One True Purifier, 





to take, 





and 


now, don’t wait to 
Break the fetters 





TO WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
d to lose time from 
Send for Free 
‘ircular and References 
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A Healthy Demand for Poultry. 





A market which is always increasing in im- 
portance as cool weather approaches, poultry 
js in good demand with the outlook promis- 
ing for an active trade during the ensuing 
winter months. The heavy Thanksgiving de- 
mand for turkeys has been satisfied in part, 
liberal orders for the hoiiday trade being fill- 
ed during the past week, as announced in our 
last issue. While prices have been higher 
some years, the market throughout the pres- 
ent season has exhibited considerable 
strength, with the impression prevailing in 
some circles that the number of turkeys yet 
to come forward will not prove burdensome. 
It has been comparatively easy for commis- 
sion merchants to move stock at the moderate 
prices existing, while fancy tigures have been 
secured in a good many instances for strictly 
fancy turkeys. Other poultry in generally 
ample supply, both live and dressed, and 
game in fair demand when in good order. 

With positive frost in the air the trade pre- 
fers dry — poultry rather than iced, al- 
though shipments from long distances are lia- 
ble to reach their destination better if ice is 
used. Ducks and geese cover a wide range, 
choice ducks being in fairly good demand, 
both west and east. Western dressed geese 
are selling in N Y around 10@11c per lb and 
choice Md stocks at 12c, with Chicago prices 
9@10c for fair tv good with fancy peout bay a 
shade more. City dealers complain that more 
or less poultry is received which is too heavi- 
ly packed, arriving sweaty and damp, and 
suggesting that shippers did not cool the stock 
properly before nailing up the package. More 
or less poorly dressed poultry, showing skin 
badly torn, or unsightly pin feathers un- 
plucked, reduces the average of prices. Such 
stock perforce goes at a discount of 4@1c per 


lb under the price paid for clean, bright lots. 

At New York, a freer offering of stock, but 
strictly fresh still scarce. Fey new-laid 26@ 
2c P dz, state fresh gathered 25@26c, Pa 
country marks 22@24c, western 24c, checks 
$3@4 P case, western refrigerator prime 18c 
P dz, limed 15@16c. 

At Boston, the market continues strong un- 
der moderate supplies. Nearby and Cape fey 
30c P dz, ch fresh eastern 25c, fair to good 20 
@22c, Vt and N H fresh 25¢ ® dz, Mich fcy 
24c, western fair to good 19@22c, P E Island 
22c, refrigerator 16@17c,limed 15@16c. 


Winter [Management of Poultry. 
MRS M. A. DE COU. 


After ten years of varied experiences, I 
have learned to differ from many pouitry rais- 
ers and have settled down to plain, solid busi- 
ness. To make money, one must not indulge 
sentiment—never buy hen, nor nreed, simply 
for its beanty. To have eggs the year round I 
keep both the Plymouth Rock and Leghorn, 
whether white, brown, or black matters little. 
The capacity of the Plymouth Rock for eat- 
ing, so long as there shall be any food within 
reach, enables it to accumulate fat, which, 
with its heavier feathering, renders it more 
impervious to the cold. This fattening quality 
also makes 1t the more desirable for broilers 
and roasters. Isut if, as in my own case, 
eggs are the object, then the bustling, indus- 
trions Leghorn is the hen ten months out of 
the year. And such beautiful, great, snowy- 
white eggs as she lays! 

To get the best results in eggs there should 
be a day parlor, or shed, where poultry may 
feed and exercise, sheltered securely from 
Storm and biting winds. For this any old 
pieces of board may be ntilized; cover with 
tar paper, and have all the glass front possi- 
ble. The regniar honse, on the contrary, 
should have very little glass, only one or two 
half-sash. Glass collects moisture, and cold 
at night. Keep straw spread on the floor of 
shed, in which scatter all grain. It is abso- 
lntely essential for healthy, laying stock, that 
poultry houses be kept free from vermin. This 
may be done by kerosening and ashing 
every two weeks. Kerosene may be run along 
the roosts; but a better way is to makea 
kerosene emulsion. For this, melt one-half 
bar of laundry soap, add one guart of kero- 
Sene and four of hot water. Churn well to- 
gether; then fill a garden syringe, and squirt 
the mixture over the inside of poultry build- 
ings. Eggs are great absorbents of odors. 
Therefore be sure to put fresh straw in nests 
after each kerosening. Take coal ashes—the 
limy cinders are also good for the fowls to 
pick at—and throw wildly around the house, 
to make as much dust as possible. It is sure 
death to the tiny blood-sucking mites. Air- 
Slaked lime, or land plaster, should also be 
Scattered around occasionally,to purify the at- 
mosphere. 

Never waste time overa sick hen. It will 
hot pay. Decapitate it at once, lest others be- 





come infected. An ‘‘ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure’’ every time, in the 
chicken business; so devote any surplus en- 
ergy most zealously to the ounce, that disease 
may be kept out of the flock. 


Problem with Winter Poultry. 








THE QUESTION. 

[ am out of work and can buy 200 April- 
hatched pullets. Would you advise mé to do 
it? Will it pay and which breed is best? 
[George W. Adams. 

ANSWER BY M. C. DEAN. 

That depends entirely with you. I can take 
those 200 pullets (April pullets always make a 
poultry man smile, tor he knows that they 
will lay all winter) and they would net me 
$400 in a year, not counting the labor of caring 
for them, but I have had 30 years’ experience, 
begiuning with 30 hens and increasing up to 
800. As to the breed, that makes very lhttle 
difference to me, although I prefer Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandots, Brahmas and Leghorns, or 
a cross of these varieties. 

If you make those pullets pay, you should 


allow 8sq ft to each one, in a warm dry, 


sunny house; you must feed three or four 
times a day, give them plenty of drink, grit 
to grind their food, a dust bath to rid them- 
selves of lice, and you must make them sing 
and be happy; if yon can make them so com- 
fortable that they cannot keep from singing, 
they will lay. 

I feed my hens warm feed in the morning, 
as soon as itis light, consisting of mixed 
grain—eqnal qnantities of wheat, corn and 
oats. An hour or two later I feed them clover 
hay and beets, apples or cabbages. Later I 
feed ground raw bone or cooked meat. At 
noon I feed mixed whole grain—oats, wheat 
and buckwheat—scattered in the hay (I keep 
hay 6 inches or a foot deep on floors) to keep 
them scratching. I usually feed whole corn 
at 4pm, all that they will eat up quickly, for 
they shonld have every bit they will eat, 
with plenty of exercise, so they will not get 
too fat. I think it makes very little differ- 
ence what grain is given, so long as they have 
a variety. If you are willing to do this, and 
will enjoy it, yon would probably make them 
pay, but if you would not enjoy it, you had 
better let them alone, and also it is almost 
impossible for an amateur to begin with so 
many and succeed. 








A Rake for the Poultry House. 





The winter poultry quarters should have 
four or five inches of loam or road dust on 
the floor for the fowls to scratch in and dust 
themselves in, but this soon becomes covered 
with feath- 
ers and 
masses of 
droppings.A 





. ih ae ft Ww a fine toothed 
oH MS fay delee., Take is ser- 
a5. — S = viceable in 





= . raking over 
“an os. Aon —— the pens, 
thus collect- 
ing all feath- 
ers, etc, 
when they can be put into barrels with the 
dressing. An ordinary rake and even a garden 
rake are too coarse for this purpose. The 
sketch shows a good homemade rake that 
answers well for this work. Wire nails, driv- 
en very close together, form the teeth. A strip 
of hard wood should be used for the head, 
while an old hayrake handle can be pressed 
into service for the handle. 





A Steady Money Maker.—The supply of fresh 
eggs in leading markets is keeping up fairly 
well, but they are all wanted and the trade is 
healthy. Receipts at Chicago are running a 
little behind last year and in some eastern 
markets slightly ahead. During the first half 
of Nov receipts of fresh laid have fallen be- 
low the demand, giving considerable activity 
to the market, prices moving up fully 4c to 
the basis of 23@24c for fine westernin N Y 
and. 20@21c for strictly fresh firsts in Chicago. 

At New York, well supplied and fairly 
steady. Dressed poultry: Turkeys old mixed 
10@llic P Ib, young 11@12c, Phila spring 
chickens 13@15c, western 11@12c, western fowls 
10@10}c, spring ducks 10@15c, white squabs 
$2@2 25 P dz, mixed 1 50@1 75, dark and 
poor 125. Live poultry: Spring chickens 
9c P lb, fowls 10c, turkeys 9@94c, ducks 65 
@90c P pr, geese 1 25@1 62, pigeons, old 25c 
® pr, young 20c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, prices about 
steady. Northern and eastern chickens, ch 
large 14@15c ¥P lb, common to good 10@12c, 
extra ch fowls 12c, common to good 10@11c, 








Vt turkeys 15c, uucks 12@14c, western iced 
turkeys 13c, chickens 9@1lc, fowls 1lv, roost- 


ers 64c, pigeons 75c@$1 P dz. 

The Movement of Eggs during the past few 
weeks at leading markets has fallen off, and 
drafts are being made upon cold storage 
stocks both in city and interior - The 
following table, compiled by the N Y Produce 
Review. shows the receipts of eggs, in cases 
of 30 doz ea, at N Y from March 1 to Nov 1 
for the past five years: 


1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 
Mer, 313,335 277,858 354,118 328,078 321,533 
Apr, 329,912 337,967 291,341 255,040 230,590 
May, 273,189 266,174 272,404 272,283 230,499 
June, 247,271 206,025 203,974 238,423 203,151 
July, 215,307 183,297 166,034 196,355 173,193 
Aug, 189,376 186,387 172,222 183,470 163,629 
Sept, 182,284 190,289 170,325 165,706 183,406 
Oct, 174,688 177,155 179,800 151,348 177,143 


Totals, 1,925,362 1,825,152 1,810,218 1,790,703 1,683,144 





Apple Packers Meet with a Surprise—In 
this part of the Hudson river valley the pack 
in most orchards is much below what was ex- 
pected, so far as quantities suitable to barrel 
are concerned. The high winds at picking 
time brought down the best of many crops, 
making cider or evaporator apples of nearly a. 
quarter. Still those that are packed will be 
the best fruit ever sent from here. Apples 
about all picked, but many lie in the orchards 
in huge piles; back from railroad stations 
few apples are sold. Farmers are storing, cel- 
lars and fruit houses are full of the finest - 4 
ples, while large quantities will not be gath- 
ered owing to the price. Cider mills are run- 
ning long hours, tanks about all full of excel- 
lent cider. Old vinegar about all cleaned up, 
offered for less money than ever, some selling 
under 6c per gal, including packing and 
freight to. destination. Pure cider vinegar 

ad . 7 
cannot be made aud sold at this figure at any 
profit. There is no sign of improvement. The 
practice of mixing with acetic acid is stopped 
by the state officials. Fair demand for good 
cider at low prices.—|W. A. Ferguson, Al- 
bany Co, N Y. 


Stock Notes.—Publications received: Sixth 
annual report of the Indiana state dairymen’s 
association, H. C. Beckman of Brunswick 
secretary. American Southdown record, Vol- 
ume 6, J. G. Springer of Springtield, Ill, sec- 
retary. 


CORN SHELLERS 
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VMANWN’S 
CREEN BONE CUTTER 
the standard of the world. 12 Y 
sizes. 85 and up. C. O. D. or 
On Trial. Cat’l’g free if you 
name this paper. 
F. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 
















Hatches Chickens by Steam 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 
) and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
~ inthe market. Circulars free. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 
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Simple, Perfect,~ Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousan in successful 
operation. eat priced 
Orst-clase her made. 
7E TAHL, 
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Calcite, Crushed Flint. Send for Price List 
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Foreign Agriculture and Markets. 
THE STRONG POSITION OF WHEAT EMPHASIZED. 

Lonpon, England, Nov 6—Wheat prices 
seem to be fixing themselves a little more 
firmly. During the past week values have 
improved again, and have nearly recovered 
that which was lost on the first rebound. The 
average price of English wheat is 2}c per 
bu. The present price has not been equaled 
since May 28, 92, when it was 93ic, after 
which wheat entered upon the downward 
grade and continued until the price touched 
52hc in ‘94, the turning point for better times. 
The hardening this week shows the folly of 
rushing into the market because of a_ slight 
rebound. Prospects for holders are really 
much better now than they were a week ago. 
I do not look for lower rates unless the States 
spuvil the market by heavy shipments. The 
prices in the cargo trade are for delivery in 
Nov and Dee $1 07} for California wheat and 
108 for prompt delivery. Wheat is making 
1 12% in Paris, 97fc at Antwerp, 1105 at Ser- 
lin, 88\c at Pesth and 90sc at Amsterdam. 

FALL SEEDING DELAYED IN EUROPE. 

Winter wheat has not been sown so_ widely 
anywhere in Europe as was intended, in con- 
sequence of the weather. In Great Britain 
it has become fine and frosty, and farmers will 
soon be busy again trying to make up for 
lost time. France is earlier in its wheat 
sowing than England, and farmers are doubt- 
ful as to whether they will do much good 
with late sowings, especially as it will be 
under the most favorable circumstances at 
least a week more before the getting in of seed 
can be resumed. In Germany the condition 
of the ‘young crops is satisfactory, and so in 
Austria-Hungary. In southeastern Europe 
there has been dry weather, and rain is want- 
ed in Roumelia, Bulgaria and Roumania to 
assist in the sowing; central Russia is situ- 
ated likewise with regard to moisture. There 
is no change in the situation in Australia, 
where crops are very indifferent on the whole, 
and in India famine looms in the near future. 
On the whole, the cereal year of 1897 is con- 
sidered to have begun rather badly, but itis 
premature to regard it with misgiving until 
the next three or four weeks have passed. 

AMERICAN BARLEYS WIN PRIZES. 

I mentioned in sufficient time for U S grow- 
ers the international exhibition of barley and 
hops in London, but they did not take the 
opportunity as they ought to have done. It 
was held this week and the most striking 
feature was the generally good quality which 
marked the 169 entries of British grown 
grain. Nosample of the 34 foreign entries 
came up to high-water mark, and home prod- 
uce this year received the champion award 
both for seed and malting purposes. The 
fortunate exhibitor was Mr G. Stedman of 
Earl Stonham, Suffolk, who showed a variety 
known as Wrinch’s Premier, which has pow 
been to the front for three years. This should 
make some of the older and larger seedsmen 
look to their laurels, as repeated defeats of 
favorite varieties :nay ultimately «affect trade 
in them. There was no question about the 
superiority of the champion barley, notwith- 
standing that the other entries were so good. 
It was stated that the winner sold the whole 
of his stock of the barley shown at 240 per 
bu, and as there was not one sample staged 
which was not suitable for best malt, it is 
quite possible that many other sales were 
made at very high figures, either for seed or 
malting. This barley show is growing intoa 
highly important exhibition. Among the 
foreign exhibits, which numbered 34, were 
three of California barley, shown by a firm of 
grain factors of Cardiff in Wales. Two of 
these received a first and second prize in the 
class for American barley. The Danish goy- 
ernment sent ten different entries, and won 
three prizes. The hop exhibition was rather 
disappointing; itis true that it was better 
than last year, but it ought to be 10 times the 
81ze. 


The California Vintage of ’96. 


In northern California the vintage is 
estimated very much less than last year, 
which did not exceed 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 
gals. It may vary from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 gals 
dry wines. The causes of this deficiency may be 
shortly enumerated. Late frosts, deficient 
cultivation in preceding years, caused by low 
prices of grapes and wine, the ravages of the 
phylloxera, or imperfect setting of the fruit. 

Prices at wholesale have advanced to 124@ 
l5ic anid even 20c, compared with as low 
as 6@7c two years ago. The _ interior 
eellars are empty, and nearly all wines, 
with few exceptions in private’ hands, 
have been removed to San _ Francisco 


COMMERCIAL 


and are mostly in the hands of wholesale 
dealers, largely the California wine associa- 
tion. ‘The situation in the country may be 
briefly summed up as follows: Empty cellars, 
abundance of cooperage and a lively demand 
for grapes to fill them up. The prices have 
been accordingly; and for the first time for 
ten years they have come up to paying fig- 
ures for the growers. The average price 
paid for common varieties in Napa and Sonoma 
counties has been $20 per ton. while finer va- 
rieties have gone up to 25@26. This gen- 
eral improvement in the market ought to 
help the product of our Ohio and New 
York vineyards, which has such intrinsic 
merit. 
———EEEE 

Butter Increasers and Food Preservatives, 
which have been frequently exposed in our 
columns, form the subject of Cornell bulle- 
tin 118. ‘*Preservitas’’ was found to contain 
30 per cent borax and a small proportion of 
salicyiie acid, the remainder being sugar. 
‘*Callerine’’ is a7 per cent solution of for- 
malin. This substance ‘tis a most effective 
preserving agent,’’ more so than boracie acid, 
borax, salicylic or benzoic acids, 1%) grains 
of it per gallon keeping milk sweet for 11 
days in Thomson’s experiments. By  pur- 
chasing formalin at 60c per lb and adding 
water at the rate of 45 lbs to each pound of 
formalin, a solution of the same strength as 
callerine is obtained, which in that form 
costs over S7. ‘‘While there is no evidence 
that evil effects have followed from the use 
of such small quantities of formalin as are 
necessary to preserve milk, it seems advisa- 
ble to be cautions about its use in any con- 
siderable quantity.’’ ‘*‘Chase’s butter in- 
creaser’’ is being sold by agents; it is a 25 
per cent solution of acetic acid, which is the 
acid of vinegar, and asmall amount of sali- 
ecylic acid. Itis the old scheme to increase 
butter by curdling the casein and mixing 
it with the fat, yielding a product that is 
neither good butter nor poor cheese. <A simi- 
lar preparation, ‘‘Gilt Edge Butter Com- 
pound,’’ sold in 1 oz packages for $1,is a mix- 
ture of about equal parts of alum and soda, 
with a little pink coloring matter. 

Sand for Refining Cider is found in eastern 
Massachusetts and is much used by the best 
cider mills of southern New England and 
central New York. This sand contains very 
little iron and is peculiar in other respects, 
so that cider strained through it is particular- 
ly clear and sparkling, especially if carefully 
made from selected fruit, as described in Mr 
C. N. Perkins’s article in our Oct 31 issue. 
A good farmer at Holliston, Mass, Mr Lewis 
H. Bullard, is fortunate enough to have such 
a sand pit handy to the railroad and frequent- 
ly ships the sand to cider mills. Like de- 
posits of sand may possibly be found else- 
where, or common clear sand in alternate 
layers with powdered charcoal will clarify 
cider, especially if first strained through two or 
three thicknesses of cloth. Since the publica- 
tion of Mr Perkins’s article, we have had 
letters from several parties who want to buy 
refined or champagne cider, but say they can 
obtain only the common muddy stuff that 
they don’t want at any price. 

Early Ontario Estimates Modified—It is now 
evident that the crop will be less in quantity 
than was anticipated. Owing to drouth in 
early summer, Ontario apples had not attain- 
ed their usual size, and a large number are 
thrown out as seconds; the codling moth has 
been more abundant than usual, damaging 
large quantities of best apples, and very high 
winds have shaken off many apples. I am 
of the opinion that fruit will command a bet- 
ter price than earlier anticipated. Quality of 
Canadian apples this year is unusually good, 
entirely free from scab and excellent color. 
Principal market varieties which I am éx- 
porting include Kings, Baldwins, Greenings, 
Gravensteins, Spys and Cranberry Pippins; 
highest price is returned for Kings and Pip- 
pins.—/ LL. Woolverton, Sec’y Ont fruit grow- 
ers’ ass’n. 


A Veteran Apple Grower’s Opinion.—In this 
part of central Ohio we had a full crop of fine 
apples, in sharp contrast with a year ago 
when drouth was so severe. I do not think 
over (0 % of this year’s crop will ever reach 
the markets.. Farmers are usually careless 
when apples are so cheap. Weather was too 
wet for harvesting and proper caring for the 
fruit and a large share of it will be wasted. 
[F. P. Vergon, Delaware Co, O. 


Permanent Pasturage in the UK—The land 
area in Great Britain and Ireland, from which 
crops and live stock are produced, consists of 
about 604 million acres. A greater part is 
under permanent pasturage and this year’s 
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latest ofticial figures place the latter at 21,78 
000 acres, a slight increase over last 
This shows a distinct tendency toward usin 
land for grazing purposes. Permanent pastur. 
age, together with acreage of clover and sim. 
ilar crops, makes a total of almost 34,000,009 
acres. Against this, the area in grain wag 
8,863,000 acres of which oats led with 4,300,009 
barley 2,300,000, wheat 1,700,000. There were 
under potatoes this year 1,280,000 acres, tur. 
nips and Swedes 2,200,000. 


~ 


year, 


Evaporated Apples Firmer—It is not among 
the improbabilities that the market for this 
product has seen its worst, with a further im- 
provement in order. The ’96 pack is large, it 
is true, and bound to continue so for some 
time to come, yet the demand is fairly good 
on both home and foreign account. Further. 
more this commodity has not yet taken its 
turn with others in the upward price move. 
ment. Chicago jobbers report an increasing 
demand, with good to fancy fruit 44@5}c per 
Ib; at New York 47@5¥c. Southern sun-dried 
fruit continues quiet. 


The Latest English Live Stock Census—This 
shows that in the U K there are 10,942,000 cat- 
tle, 2,116,000 horses, 30,854,000 sheep and 
4,300,000 hogs, an increase all around over last 
year, notably in sheep, which show a gain of 
over 1,000,000 head. 


A Hundred Million Dollars collected on for- 
eign goods brought into this country eight 
months of this year. Out of total imports of 
merchandise of $471,000,000, 454 % came in 
duty free. 


Weapons for Our Adversaries—During 8 


mos of this year the US exported $4,000,000 
worth of agricultural implements. 


the 
against 


rate of 
almost 


Tea Imports this 
about 5,000,000 lbs 
7,000,000 a year ago. 


year are at 
monthly 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Most Simple and Safe Remedy fora cough 
or throat trouble is ‘“‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.’’ They possess real merit. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St Louis, reached 
quickest and most comfortably by the superb 
Southwestern Limited of the New York Cen- 
tral. 

Instruction By Mail.—With the development 
of the postal system there has grown up an 
extensive and useful correspondence method 
of instruction, well exemplified by the inter- 
national correspondence school of Scranton, 
a. This was organized in 1891 by the Col- 
liery Engineer company, and has been so suc- 
cessful that it is now putting up additional 
buildings to cost $100,000. Among the sub- 
jects taught are steam engineering, mechan- 
ics, electricity, architecture, plumbing, heat- 
ing and ventilating and all branches of min- 
ing and civil engineering. That these sub- 
jects can be taught thoronghly and quickly by 
mail is indicated by the steadily increasing 
number who take the courses each year, as 
well as by the results shown in the promotion 
of students in their respective trades. 

A Remarkable Opportunity.—Readers will 
remember the recent great distribution by the 
New York newspaper syndicate, which result- 
ed in placing in many hundreds of homes that 
splendid reference work, the Encyclopedic 
dictionary. In the course of the distribution, 
which involved the handling, packing and 
unpacking of many thousands of these sets, 
now and then a volume in some set was 
slightly marred and therefore withheld from 
shipment. These sets, of course, might be 
rebound and sent out, but the syndicate, in- 
stead of doing this, proposes to distribute 
them at a nominal price. The most serious 
injury to any set is no greater than might oc- 
cur in a few days’ use in one’s home or oftice. 
They are, in fact, ‘‘justas good as new’’ for 
all practical purposes, and readers will be 
glad to know that one of these special sets can 
now be had at an exceptionally low price and 
on easy terms of payment. One dollar is all 
the cash required, and the full set will be 
delivered at once, with the privilege of Te 
turning within a week and money refunded. 
The balance is arranged in small monthly pay- 
ments. The syndicate’s address is No 93 Fifth 
avenue, New York, where application may be 
sent, but as the number of these special sets 
is limited and as they will be distributed to 
the first who apply, prompt application is nec- 
essary. Further particulars may be gleaned 
from an advertisement in this week’s paper- 
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Permanently Higher Wheat Prices. 


Not less important to agricultural classes 
than the good advance in wheat is the ques- 
tion of its maintenance. As pointed out in 
our warket columns from week to week, the 
situation undoubtedly has much inherent 
strength, warranted by leading and potent 
influences bearing on values, The market 
seems to have thoroughly swung aloof from 
the control of bearish operators, with the 
trade, both in this country and abroad, 
taking cognizance of needed world’s require- 
ments from only a moderate world’s crop. 
The improvement of the past two months is 
based largely upon the foreign demand, 
which in turn is due to the now generally 
accepted fact that the bulk of western Eu- 
rope 8 requirements during the remainder of 
this crop year must come from the American 
surplus. The shortage in India, Australia 
and Russia we have dwelt upon fully in ear- 
lier issues of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

One of the latest straws pointing to the 
world’s shortage is a reportin the Manches- 
ter (Eng) Guardian, which has been investi- 
yating the crop situation in Ireland, pointing 
to such a falling off in grain and potato yields 
there that an effort will be made by the Irish 
party in parliament to have land rents abated 
and eviction laws set aside for the time be- 
ing. As puinted out elsewhere, Russian ex- 
ports of breadstuffs during 8 mos of this year 
arei0,000,000 bu short of last, while the relative- 
ly scant yield in the southern hemisphere is 
bringing further inquiries and some business 
for American wheat, notably from the Pacific 
coast. It is scarcely to be expected that In- 
dia will actually import much wheat from 
this country, but owing to the failure there 
the deficiency in England is increased, and 
this must be made up from other sources. 
Exports of wheat and flour from both coasts, 
as made up by Bradstreet’s, afford the excel- 
lent showing of 65,432,000 bu for the first 19 
weeks of this crop year, compared with 
42,653,000 bu a year ago. Exports the past 
week, 4,665,000 bu, are the largest in three 
years. 

Latest statistics show that the available 
supply of wheat and flour in the U SS, Enu- 
rope and afloat for Europe is approximately 
20,000,000 bu smaller than a year ago. Tais 
is all the more significant when it is remem- 
bered that as a result of the advancing prices 
the past six weeks the tendency has been to 
market farm reserves much more freely. 
Bradstreet’s places the total available world’s 
stock of wheat Nov 1 at 1374. millions, com- 
pared with 1534 a year ago, 1784 in ’94, 173 
in ’93, 154 in °92, 133} in ’91, and 91 millions 
in ’9%. This points to a decrease compared 
with two years ago of 41 millions, and the 
smallest available at this date in four years. 
The subjoined table shows the world’s availa- 
ble stocks of breadstuffs, which include not 
only wheat but wheat in the form of flour, 
naturally swelling the totals, but carrying 
about the same ratio of smaller stocks as 
the figures just quoted. The summary is 
made up by the Chicago Trade Builetin from 
its own figures, the Liverpool Corn Trade 
News, the ‘‘official’’ visible supply statement 
and the northwestern interior stocks collect- 
ed by the Minneapolis Market Record. It 
shows a total of wheat and flour amounting 
to 1905 millions compared with nearly 210 mil- 
lions a year ago. 

WORLD’S SUPPLIES OF WHEAT AND FLOUR. 

Nov 2 Oct 1 Nov 1, °95 
USand Canada, 111,760,000 94,470,000 116,660,000 
United Kingdom, 10,100,000 11,200,000 25,200,000 


Russia, 28,100,000 12,900,000 28,600,000 
Other Europe, 8,200,000 6,700,000 12,600,000 
Afloat, 32,400,000 27,700,000 26,800,000 


Grand total, 

This general recognition of the world’s 
wheat shortage, accompanied as itis by posi- 
tive and aggressive buying in western Eu- 
rope, gives the market a substantial character 
to which it has long been a stranger. While 
prices are subject to frequent reactions, as 
we have regularly taken pains to point out, 
there is nothing in sight to warrant any fear 
of an early return to the old-time low level 
of the past three years. This too, taking into 
account the fact that in times of advancing 
markets and great speculative activity there 
18 more or less tendency to force prices up- 
ward ata rate not altogether healthy. Be- 
cause of this, setbacks are bound to come, but 
should bring no discouragement so long as 
the general trend of prices is toward higher 
ground. 

In the following little table, taken from fig- 
ures compiled by the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
Tent, and covering receipts of wheat at all 
Primary points, itis shown that during the 
19 weeks from June 29, the beginning of the 
crop year, to Nov 7. total receipts of wheat 
Were about 101,000,000 bu, or 8 millions in ex- 


190,560,000 152,970,000 209,860,000 





GRAIN AND HOPS 


cess of the movement either one or two years 


ago: 
WHEAT RECEIPTS, PRIMARY POINTS, 96 CROP. 
1896 1895 1894 
Winter, bu, 20,311,000 18,115,000 27,374,000 
Spring, 80,657,000 74,843,000 65,185,000 


Total, 19 weeks, 100,968,000 92,958,000 
CASH WHEAT AT CHICAGO. 


1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 
Dec, ? 53@65 52a64 59@65 69@73 
Nov, *72@81 55@62 51@62 58 @63 69@73 
Cet, 65@81 57@64 50@5T 60@66 69@75 
Sept, 55@70 «—-bba@65 «= w0G@ BG )=— 62@70=— T1@75 
Aug, 53@63 58a72 51@58  5d5a64 74a80 
July, HA@62 +t61@75 50@60 54@66 76@81 


* Month incomplete. 
t In May and June price touched 85c; due to 
temporary frost scare. 


The Advance in Prices of Hops. 





The hop market is taking the course which 
has been indicated by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST Since August. Our reports on the hop 
crop have been accepted by the trade at home 
and abroad, as the best available data on the 
situation, and dealers and brewers are operat- 
ing onthe basis of the shortage revealed 
therein. As against prices of 5@7ec for state 
hops at New York city in August and 4@6c 
for coast, prices have more than doubled. 
This week the market opens at New York city 
with choice New York state hops at 12@14¢ 
P lb, while choice coast hops have sold as 
high as 15c. 

This advance has changed the whole com- 
plexion of the hop situation. Cheerfulness 
has replaced despondency. Hop growers are 
again in credit and are paying their debts, 
while a hopeful feeling is manifested in the 
trade at home and abroad. Brewers are dis- 
posed to buy more freely in their efforts to 
discount still higher prices. Growers in New 
York state and on the coast are generally will- 
ing to accept fair prices, although some who 
are well fixed financially, and can afford to 
run the risk, believe that prices will go much 
higher and are disposed to hold. But no one 
can safely predict future prices, which may 
be higher or lower. AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT cannot advise on this point,for each grow- 
er must decide according to his own circum- 
stances whether to accept or reject a certain 
bid. We are receiving many letters from hop 
growers, thanking AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for its efforts in their behalf and saying 
that it alone has stood by them through 
thick and thin and given them reliable in- 
formation about the advance that has since 
occurred. Every hop grower should sub- 
scribe for this journal and keep posted. 

It will be noted from the following state- 
ment that receipts at New York city are run- 
ning much lighter than last year, although 
there has been a very free movement on ac- 
count of many growers being obliged to sell 
early for want of money, while large quanti- 
ties of hops have been consigned to the New 
York and London markets from the Pacific 
coast. In spite of this, exports are also run- 
ning lighter than last year. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Nov ll Novl3 Novl6 


N Y state crop ’96, choice, 13@14 13@14 13@14 
“ “6 v7 ‘ n4 9 m1? Dia 
prime. 10@12 10@12 10@12 
“ « « low tomed,  8@9 8@9 8@9 
“ “ « 195, choice, 74@8% 7344@8% 4734@834 
* “ “ “med toprime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
4 - “ “com, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
* old olds, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
Pacific crop ’9, choice, a “A roy 13g 5 
“ “ ={ ( § € 7, 
prime, @12 @12 @12 
-” “ * low to med, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
“ “ 95, choice, _ 734@834 734@834 73,@834 
oi “« “ med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
oie as * common, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
German crop ’96, 24@28 24@28 24@28 
“ “656, 14@18 14@18 14@18 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Week Cor week Since Same time 

end’g last Sept 1, last 

Nov l0 year 96 year 

Dom’tic ree’pts, bales, 12,014 9,043 31,871 37,885 

Exports to Europe, 2,064 3,960 12,352 14,700 

Imports from “ 14 52 490 278 
LANE Co, Ore—Hops were a good crop, but 
the low price prevailing at harvest time and 
the stringency of the money market caused 
nearly halt of the crop in this county to re- 
main on the vines unpicked. The increased 
price offered now, as high as 1ljc per Ib, 
makes those who did not pick somewhat biue. 











eCHALLENGE FEED MILL 


Divine For full information about the 
La best Feed-mills, Horse-powers, 
— Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fan 
ning-mills, Circular-saw Machines, 
Land-roliers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue. 
For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, and for in 
formation showing “ Why Ensi 
lage Pays,” send for Ensilage 
Catalogue. Address, 

MEVARD HARDER. Cobleskill. N. ¥ 
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FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT TO BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 








HEEBNERS aent c*<a HORSE POWER 
With SPEED REGULATOR. =e 
Bor 1,2 and 3 Horses. Ta S 


——. 


. y: ey j 

, | 
: Ensil a Dry Fodder Cut- 
Catalogue ns © ani er Cut- 
ter with Orusher. Also Thre hers ‘and Ol 8, get; 
Mills, Corn Shellers, Drag & Circular Saw Machines, etc, 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lausdale, Pa., U.S. A- 


STAR Grinder 
f BY Grinds Ear Corn, dry or 
aay) damp, Shelled Corn, 
=P: Wheat, Oats, and other 
Grains. Does not choke. 


Sold on a guarantee. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


Star Manufacturing Co 


44 A St. 
New Lexington,] Ohio. 
























,WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
, MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

. ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
'@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 


= SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
CSE ADDRESS WILLIAMS BROS.JTHACA,N.VS 





XTENSION 


a Cx s 
with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and ‘Root’s Sim- 
Jlicity Process’ of home repairing. Harness, 
Saadloes. Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools. 


Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O. 








A Zoological Clearing House. 


We are not only fencing the animals in the leadi 
arks but furnishing specimens, when needed, an 
Buying their surplus. In this way whole droves of 
d2er, elk and buffalo have changed hands and the 

Page keeps right on holding them. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





EACH TREES.—Fullassortment. Apply to 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 


pecial Otter 


— 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this journal for 1897, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1897, we will 
send the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE 
from the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special inducement that is offered at no other 
season of the year, and we ask as a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club, we will send this 
journal one year free to any one sending us three new 
yearly subscribers at $1 each. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
and we trust that all our friends will enter at once upon 
an energetic canvass, and make good use of the above 
offer. 
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The Farmers’ National Congress. 


This body is composed of delegates appoint- 
ed from each federal congress district by the 
governors of the respective states. It is there- 
fore made up of political farmers to a large 
extent rather than of men chosen by the 
farmers themseives to represent them. Its 
four days’ annual session was held at Indian- 
apolis last week. The chief topics of interest 
were sugar and wool. The congress finally 
adopted the demands of the National wool 
zrowers’ association, advocated by its presi- 
dent, Judge Lawrence. It was nearly time to 
adjourn when the beet sugar industry was 
taken up, but J. A. Quirk’s address on this 
subject was so interesting that an extra ses- 
sion was givento it. Intense interest was 
manifested. It was finally voted to ask con- 
gress to restore the bounty of 2c per lb on do- 
mestic sugar. 

Other resolutions were adopted as follows: 
Suffrage for women; an amendment to the 
laws against trusts and the enforcing of the 
laws and amendments; the granting of better 
mail facilities to the rural districts by the 
postofiice department; on measures by con- 
gress for preventing the spread of hog cholera 
and other swine diseases; on the encourage- 
ment of the beet and cane sugar growing in- 
dustries; on measures by the United States 
government to prevent undesirable immigra- 
tion; favoring a department of commerce by 
the federal government. 


*s‘Peace Hath Her Victories.’’ 


Our dispute with England over Venezuela 
is as good as settled, and the outcume is not 
merely a notable triumph for American di- 
plomacy, but it accomplishes at least two 
other objects of the utmust importance; 
namely, it gives our Monroe doctrine stand- 
ing as international law, and it carries for- 
ward the cause of international arbitration 
with a bound. When Secretary Olney sent 
his peremptory note to Lord Salisbury, last 
December, calling ‘‘hands off,’’ the interna- 
tional law professors in the colleges croaked 
and said the Monroe doctrine amounted to 
nothing, while business men raved because 
the war scare affected the money market and 
retarded commerce. Asis usual in such an 
emergency, the voice of the east was heard 
calling for peace at any cost, while the west 
seemed to thirst for war whether there was 
occasion for war or not. 

In spite of all this, an international tribunal 
has been decided upon, to arbitrate the dis- 
pute, the board to consist of two members ap- 
—— by the chief justice of the United 

tates supreme court; two selected by the lord 
chief justice of England, and King Oscar of 
Sweden and Norway. The latter is chosen 
because he has neither political nor geograph- 
ical interest in the territory in question, and 
presumably, as the fifth arbitrator, he is 
intended to have the final and casting vote. 
That England should consent to this means 
of settlement is a great concession, acknow- 
ledging the position of the United States as 
the protector of the South American republics. 
It means that the strongest naval power in the 
world has formally acknowledged the right 
of the United States to intervene as an inter- 
ested party in the settlement of disputes that 
may arise between the smaller nations on 
this continent and other powers. It cannot 
but serve as a precedent for all European na- 
tions in their dealings with the peoples of the 
western hemisphere. This is a far retreat 
from the first position of Lord Salisbury, a 
year ago, and he seems, judging by his re- 
cent speech at the lord mayor’s banquet an- 
nouncing the approaching settlement of the 

roblem, to have come down gracefully and to 
é in the best of humor. 

The precise nature of the basis of settlement 
is not yet clear, from the language used by 
Lord Salisbury, but this basis, he says, was 
suggested by the United States. Venezuela, 
who does not appear as a party to the pro- 
ceedings, having given the United States vir- 
tually the power of attorney, is reported as 
pleased with the terms of settlement. The 
most inspiring feature of the situation is this 
declaration from Washington: ‘‘The presi- 
dent and Secretary Olney finally cherish the 
hope that before they retire from office they 
will have concluded a general treaty of arbi- 
tration between the two great English-speak- 
ing peoples of the world.’’ 


Affairs at Washington.—Unless the Dingley 
tariff bill can be passed at the closing session 
of the 54th congress, the coming winter, an 
extra session of che new congress will proba- 
bly be called after March 4 for this purpuse, 
in order to provide revenue for the growing 
deficit. The obstacles in the way of the bill, 


in the 54th congress, are the senate deadlock 
between ariff and silver, and a probable presi- 
dential veto. The Dingley bill, which passed 
the house at the last session, raises duties 
about 15 per cent all around, and puts higher 
duties than this on wool and lumber. 


More Than 300 Mills and factories have 
resumed work since election,including nearly 
100 iron and steel works, over 20 wooden 
ware and lumber industries, a like number 
clothing manufactories, 25 woolen mills, a 
dozen carpet mills, that many glassware and 
pottery works and many miscellaneous con- 
cerns. The Cramp ship building company of 
Philadelphia is preparing for a greatly in- 
creased business with a large number of ad- 
ditional men. In the Pittsburg iron district 
activities are intensified, in central New York 
glove and mitten factories are running on 
full time, and new plants are to be erected. 
The car wheel works at Fort Wayne have re- 
ceived since election over $500,000 worth of 
orders. A Petersburg (Va) cotton mill is put- 
ting in over 50 new looms, and the Roanoke 
mills are receiving 60 cars of new machinery 
from Boston. In addition to these examples 
of returning prosperity, taken at random from 
a long list, a very large number of concerns 
have already increased or are now increasing 
their working force and working hours, all 
tending to the employment and distribution 
of vast supplies of money loosened and made 
available by the election returns. 


Personal. —Napoleon Sarony, a photographer 
whose name may be found on the pictures of 
hundreds of notea people, died suddenly in 
New York. He was a native of Quebec, 
where he was born in 1821. ° 

Mrs Eiby and her daughter are walking 
from Spokane Falls, Wash, to New York, to 
earn a reward of $10,000 offered by a New 
York syndicate. They left Spokane Falls last 
May and have walked on an average 21 miles 
every day since. In order to earn the reward 
they must reach New York by Dec 13. 

Mrs Castle, convicted at London of shoplift- 
ing, was released, probably through the influ- 
ence of Ambassador Bayard, and will sail 
for America as soon as her health will allow. 

dus through his love of the sport, the coach 
of Engiand’s invincible boat crew, the Lean- 
ders, has come to the United States to coach 
the Harvard crew. His name is R. C. Leh- 
man. This will put Yale’s famous coach, 
Bob Cook, on his mettle. 


Court versus Popular Will.—The new Tor- 


rens system of land transfer, whereby real 
estat® was transferred without the red tape 
and expense of the old method, had only fair- 
ly been put in operation in Cook Co, III, be- 
fore the state supreme court declared it un- 
constitutional. he ground of the decision 
is that the determination of the validity of 
titles is a judicial act, whereas the county re- 
corder of deeds is not a judicial officer. As 
the new system left the validity of a title 
open for five years, to be determined if suv 
desired by the courts, the supreme court 
seems to have strained a point. he Torrens 
system was adopted only after great delibera- 
tion, with the advice of distinguished law- 
yers, and promised to be a godsend to a lung- 
suffering public tired with red tape and legal 
exactions. 


Political Chat.—The republicans concede 
South Dakota to Bryan. Kentucky has 12 
republican electors and one democratic. 

na speech delivered at Brooklyn, N Y, 
Senator John Sherman said: ‘‘I hope the 
people of this country never will coin an 
more silver dollars till they can put oma 
metal in them to make them equal to gold 
dollars. It would be dishonest to do other- 
wise.’’ He has hinted before of possible ac- 
tion of the new administration on the curren- 
cy, and this sentence may be regarded as sig- 
nificant. The course here suggested, of mak- 
ing the silver dollar equivalent to the gold 
dollar by increasing its bulk, would of course 
be repudiated by the free silver people, as it 
would not raise the price of silver. 

Thomas B. Reed is quoted as saying that 
he would not take any position in McKinley’s 
cabinet, preferring to be a free lance. 

A change of 100,000 votes, distributed 
through eight close states, might have given 
the election to Bryan. This shows the wide 
divergence between the electoral vote and the 
ae ry” vote. 

he silver campaign of 1900 will open with 
a great rally at Denver, Col, Nov 24 (next 
Tuesday), to be addressed by William J. Bry- 
an. The arrangements have been made by 
the chamber of commerce. Mr Bryan is ex- 
pected to say a few words to audiences gath- 
ered in each of half a dozen public halls. 

Remembering the fate of Clay, Webster, 
Cass, Seward, Chase and others, senators who 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


failed in the race for the presidency,Mr Bryan 
says he does not care to enter the Uniteg 
States senate. 

On the whole the secret ballot, which wag 
used for the first timein many states, ing 
presidental election, was a success, Jpg 
number of states improvements must be madg 
in the system. In Rochester, N Y, and Wop. 
cester, Mass, voting machines were used ag 
an experiment, but did not give satisfaction 

Thomas E. Watson’s letter accepting the 
populist nomination for vice-president wag 
printed after election, having been Suppresg. 
ed hitherto. It holds Senator Butler respop. 
sible for Watson’s predicament, and says Mr 
Bryan was defeated by populist apathy. 

The late election in Utah is to be contesteq 
on the ground that it was conducted contrary 
to the sequirements of the state constitution 
which provides for a secret ballot. The system 
adopted was a variety of Australian ballot 
but was so arranged that it is easy to find just 
how every voter cast his ballot. The contest. 
ants are some of the defeated candidates anq 
present office holders. Their object in mak. 
ing the contest is to prevent complications jp 
the future and to have the system of election 
placed on a legal basis. 


“Land of the Brave, Home of the Free.” —Ip 


South Carolina, the other day, a black woman 
and her son were stripped naked and flayed 
alive by a mob. The son’s wife identified 
the murderers, and other witnesses traced 
them to the scene. The Charleston News and 
Courier says: ‘‘The evidence would certainly 
have convicted the accused, if they had been 
negroes, before any jury in the state. They 
owe their acquittal to the fact that they are 
white, and that the murdered man and wo 
man were black.’’ 

Evangelist Moody is 
revival in New York city. 

To save the enormous apple crop from going 
to waste, the board of education of North 
Rose, N Y, closed the school for two weeks to 
furnish additional pickers. 

The supreme court of Utah has sustained 
the eight-hour law passed not long since. The 
law applies not only to mines, for which it 
was primarily intended, but to factories as 
well. 

The Mississippi 


holding a rousing 


negroes are said to have 
had a very prosperous season in cotton rais- 
ing. They will have more cash money this 
winter than before in 10 years, one§paper says, 
and are paying up their debts rapidly. 

Some observers, notably the New York 
Herald, are very much excited over the pos- 
sibility of a war with Spain over Cuba. Ad- 
miral Bunce’s big fleet is in the West In- 
dies, for what purpose we can only surmise. 

To avoid the responsibility of making ap- 
pointments the republican congressmen of In- 
diana are going to have the towns and cities 
choose their own postmasters by vote. 

It begins to look as if there really had been 
@ great plot on the part of the Irish societies 
in America to secure the independence of Ire- 
land by means of revolution, dynamite or any 
means available. A man giving the name of 
Jones testified in London that he had been at 
work in the United States as a spy of the Brit- 
ish government for years. He joined the va 
rious orders, and reveals many secrets. He 
testified against one Edward J. Ivory, who 
is now before the British authorities charged 
with being a dynamiter. Ivory was commit- 
ted for trial. 


Railroad Notes.—Gov-elect Pingree of 
Michigan says: ‘‘If the railroads would cut 
off their free passes, do away with their lob- 
byists in the legislature, discharge their high- 
priced attorneys, discard their 1000-mile 
tickets and permit all persons to ride at the 
rate of two cents a mile, they would eam 
more money and be in better favor with the 
public, from which they derive their sup- 

ort. 
4 In acontest in Connecticut for a charter 
for an electric railroad between Hartford and 
New Britain, a judge of a state court decided 
that it is necessary for those desiring an 
electric line to prove its public convenience 
and necessity. A steam railroad which is re 
ported to have great influence with the state 

overnment fought the electric scheme. How 
ar this decision will go as a precedent re 
mains to be seen. A newspaper in Connecti- 
cut says, editorially: ‘‘If two large com- 
munities demand a connecting electric road 
and a company is willing to build it and puts 
its capital in it, the chances are that it woul 
be a public convenience.’’ 





A Busy Man.—While the czar of Russia was 
in Paris, he received 90,000 telegrams, aggte 

ating 1,350,000 words. His correspondents 
Eee im posted on events transpiring % 
home. 
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The National Grange in Session. 





Socially the national grange sessions last 
week at Washington, D C, were a great suc- 
cess, in a legislative way but little was done, 
educationally the meetings were an inspira- 
tion. The general attendance of Patrons was 
not large, fully half of the number coming 
from New England. Each of the New Eng- 
land states was well represented, in all about 
900 taking advautage of the excursion rates. 
Master Brigham’s annual address advocated 
rushing the work of organization among farm- 
ers, opposed the single tax, wanted economy 
and just taxation, favored strengthening the 
agricultural department, extension of rural 
delivery and collection of mails, pure food 
and fabrics, and a_ higher citizenship. Mr 
Brigham did not indorse the export bounty 
idea at all, but held to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’S view this nation should so legislate 
that its farmers may raise the millions of 
produce now imported. 

OTHER OFFICERS’ REPORTS 

showed progress. Overseer Aaron Jones re- 

orted attending a series of appointments in 
pet Steward J. T. Cox reported the 
property of the national grange in good con- 
dition aud said that inactivity is the danger 
that threatens the life of many subordinate 
granges. Treasurer Eva {McDonald reported 
receipts as $15,565, expenditures $17,845, but 
of the latter $2640 had been invested in a 
mortgage. Secretary John Trimble reported 
169 new granges for the year, of which 48 
were reorganizations. The membership of 
the order, Oct 1, was as follows: Ala 200, Cal 
2000, Col 500, Ct 11,000, Del 900, Ill 4500, Ind 
1700, Ia 500, Kan 1700, Ky 175, Me 19,000, Md 
575, Mass 12,000, Mich 9000, Minn 300, Miss 
300, Mo 575, Neb 500, N~H_ 18,000, N J 2600, 
N Y 28,000, O 15,000, Ore 2000, Pa 23,000, RI 
1650, S © 500, Tex 500, Vt 3000, Va 360, Wash 
650, W Va 400, Wis 550, total 161,635. Fifteen 
subordinate grangesin a state entitle it to 
representation in the national grange; this 
year 29 states are entitled to representation, 
an increase of one over several years, South 
Carolina again claiming representation for 
the first time in eight years. Master Robert- 
son of the Dominion grange was given a cor- 
dial welcome. It is eight years since the Do- 
minion grange has been represented. Reports 
from state masters were most encouraging. 

The lecturer’s report was a vigdrous docu- 
ment; Brother Messer appealed directly to 
each Ratron to give thier best thonght and 
effort to the lecture and educational features 
of the order. In many respects, the work of 
the lecturer was not given the consideration 
it should receive, which in part accounts for 
so many dormant granges. 

The association of college and experiment 
station workers was in session during the 
week and on Thursday greetings were ex- 
changed by a joint session, the scientists be- 
ing received with a Chautauqua salute. Able 
addresses were made by President 8.W. John- 
son, DrC. W. Dabney, Jr, ass’t secretary of 
agriculture, President Atherton of Pa, Na- 
tional Commissioner of Education Harris 
and others. President Johnson warmly eu- 
logized the work of the grange both. in Con- 
necticut and in the nation at large. In the 
evening a small class received the sixth de- 
gree. Friday evening the seventh degree was 
conferred in full form on a fair-sized class. 
The rendering of the degree work was a mag- 
nificent exemplification of the aim and object 
of the order. Friday afternoon a large dele- 
gation visited the national cemetery at Ar- 
lington, the old home of Gen Lee. Saturday 
afternoon a reception was tendered the grange 
by President Cleveland and $325 took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to shake his hand and 
inspect the W fite House. 

Saturday evening was turned over to the 
national lecturer and addresses, papers and 
music were presented by several state lectur- 
ers. The lecturer’s session was one of the 
most interesting of the week. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


In settling the monetary and tariff policy 
of} this country, the rights of the agricultural 
class must be respected, as well as the rights 
of woneyed institutions, for the prosperity of 
the country depends upon the general profita- 
bleness of all ourindustries. The farmers,com- 
prising nearly 50 per cent of the population, 
become the principal customers of our manu- 
facturing institutions. Upon the prosperity 
of agriculture depends the prosperity of other 
industries, and under just, economic condi- 
tions the prosperity of other industries will 
contribute to the prosperity of agriculture. 

Agriculture at the present time is suffering 
from disproportionate burdens, which if long 
continued may cause such disastrous results 
as have overtaken the agricultural class in 


ORGANIZE AND 





various countries. It is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance, in settling the economic 
policy of the country, that the interests of ag- 
riculture be given just recognition, and to se- 
cure this the farmers of the United States 
must stand manfully and resolutely upon the 
broad platform demanding equal justice. We 
must recognize the competition which our 
surplus agricultural products will meet in the 
markets of the world. The development of 
home industries and the diversification of 
crops will afford some relief, but even then 
the surplus agricultaral productions rm cer- 
tain lines will demand serious attentfon. 
There should be now only sufficient duties 
levied to build up the trade and commerce of 
a nation and for the highest functions of gov- 
ernment, but it may also become necessary to 
pay bounties in order to maintain a _ proper 
relation of prosperity among all industries of 
a nation. 
oor 


Patrons of Industry. 


There is a hopeful feeling among the mem- 
bers of this organization throughout the mid- 
dle states. The approaching annual meeting 
of the order in Ohio promises to be the best 
astended in its history. It will be held at 
Millersburg, Holmes Co, Dee 2-3. There will 
be an open meeting the second day, tou which 
the public is cordially invited. This institu- 
tion lays great stress on co-operative buying 
and selling, but in other respeets is not ma- 
terially different from similar organizations, 
like the alliance, grange, etc. It is secret, the 
state president being S. B. Zook of Berlin, 
Holmes Co, and the secretary J. B. Coon of 
Java, Ohio. 

The order will insist upon all honorable ef- 
forts toward international bimetalism, ade- 
quate protection against imported farm prod- 
uce and stock, encouragement of the sugar 
industry, more stringent laws against hog 
butter and all adulterations, retaliation 
against nations that unjustly discriminate 
against American meats and other produce. 
The state will be called upon to furnish school 
books at cost. A mutual fire and lightning 
insurance company will be formed within 
the order, ‘‘thus enabling members to help 
each other, which leads to economy and 
thrift.’’ 

———$<—<—ae—___ 


Scientific Agricultural Workers Meet. 





The tenth annual convention of the asso- 
ciation of American agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations met at Washington, D C, 
Nov 10-12. About 125 members of tlie associa- 
tion were present and the consensus of opin- 
ion was that the sessions were among the 
most valuable ever held. Nearly every land 
grant college and experiment station was rep- 
resented and the association is each year do- 
ing good work in toning up and bringing to 
a uniformity the work of the various colleges 
and stations. Through this association,stand- 
ards and methods of uniformity have been 
adopted which will materially benefit the in- 
structors and experimenters engaged in sci- 
ence and teaching. At the recent meeting, 
the legislative work was chiefly confined to 
the securing of a uniformity in the quantity 
of work required by students for the degree 
of bachelor of science. The object is to secure 
so much work for every diploma conferred, so 
that whether conferred for agriculture, science 
or art, the student will have earned his sheep- 
skin. The members of the association are di- 
vided into sections, those of college work, me- 
chanic arts, horticulture and botany, ente- 
mology, agriculture and ehemistry. 

The section on agriculture received several 
papers of great value, among them Reforms 
which should be inaugurated in the methods 
of aking feeding experiments, by Director 
Jordan of New York; Should milk be sold on 
the basis of quality? by Director Voorhees of 
New Jersey; How shall selling milk on the 
basis of quality be accomplished in the retail 
trade? by Prof C. C. Georgeson of Kansas; 
What is the most profitable way to dispose of 
skimmed milk? by Director J. L. Hills of 
Vermont. 

_— ——E 


OHIO. 


Delegates to Ohio state grange at Bellefon- 
taine, Dec 8-10, are announced py Secretary 
Akin. The list includes a strong farmer from 
every county in the state except Adams, Bel- 
mont, Champaign, Fairfield, Harrison, Hock- 
ing, Holmes, Madison, Marion, Noble, Perry, 
Vinton and Wayne. The meeting will bea 
rouser, owing to reduced railroad rates. It is 
proposed to push the organization in each of 
the counties named, as well as to increase the 
number of local granges in sections already 
organized. 


CO-OPERATE 
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TOBACCO. 


The Market. 


In the Connecticut valley, sales of new crop 
continue at 18@22c P & through in bundle for 
choice broad leaf and Havana seed. More ac- 
tivity is noticeable in Pennsylvania and New 
York, and several buyers are -abread this 
week. 

In the Miami valley, Ohio, the situation has 
improved very much since election. Buyers 
have commenced operating who previously 
held off, and as they are creating quite a stir, 
some advance is expected, shheagh no decid- 
ed improvement is noted up to the first of this 
week. Some growers will sell at present 
prices, while others better off tinancially will 
hold for higher values. Only about 15 % of 
the Havana seed is left in growers’ hands, 
and the quantity of Little Duteh is small, be- 
cause the past two seasens it has been grown 
in only a small way, owing to the lew prices 
of °92-344, and this is also the situation in 
regard to seedleaf or broad leaf. ‘The new 
crop, Zimmer’s Spanish (Havana seed) is sell- 
ing at 8@10c, 79 at G@7e, old crops of seedleaf 
3@4c, "94 and 795 Dutch 6@6}c. 

Falling Off in Imports. 


The stronger position of cigar leaf is re- 
flected in wrapper imports during Sept of on- 
ly 68,450 Ibs against 215,000 Ibs same month a 
year ago! Nine months’ imports, 3,024,000 lbs, 
show but little decrease. Filler imports were 
only 370,000 lbs in Sept against ten times as 
much in Sept, 95, while nine months’ filler 
imports were only 14,000,000 lbs against 20,073, - 
000 Ibs same time last year. No wonder 
there’s a scramble for fine ‘96 domestic leaf! 
Cigar wrappers in bond Oct 1 were 5,70u,000 
lbs against 7,000,000 lbs a year ago, but stocks 
of filler leaf 22,000,000 lbs—three millions more 
than a year ago. 








SAVED FROM NICOTINE. 
Father and Son Set Free at Asheville, N C. 


Little Charley Fogleman Used Tobacco Since 
Babyhood, and His Father Smoked and 
Chewed for the Past Twenty Years. 


ASHEVILLE, N C.—(Special)—‘‘ Is that true?’’ 
asked the News’ man at Pelham’s Pharmacy, 
as he laid down a letter in the presence of a 
dozen interested customers. 

‘Yes, it is,"’ promptly answered the _ pro- 
rietor. ‘‘It was written here on one of our 
etterheads and signed by J. C. Fogleman, 

who lives at 5 Buxton street. We all know 

he is a man of his word.’’ 

This is what the letter said: 

OFFICE OF PELHAM’S PHARMACY, 24 PATTON 
AVENUE, ASHEVILLE, N C: 
GuNTLEMEN—My little boy, now & years, be- 

gan chew ng tobacco when 3 years old by the 
advice of our family physician, in the place of 
stronger stimulants. Four weeks ago I began 
giving him No-To-Bac, which I bought at Pel- 
ham’s pharmacy, end to my great surprise and 
delight, No-To-Bac completely cured him. He 
does vet care for tobacco, and is very much 
improved in health, eats heartily and has 
awuelh better eolor. 

Fincing such results from the use of No- 
To-liae L began myself, and it cured me after 
using tobacco, in all forms, for twenty years. 

lin:ke this plain statement for the benefit 
of otllers. (Signed) 

J. C. FOGLEMAN. 

‘*What’s that?’’ asked Chief of Pohce a. S. 
Hawkins, whose manly form attired in the 
new police uniform. like Solomon in all his 
glory, came to the door. 

‘**Why, No-To-Bac cures!”’ 

*“Cures? Why, I should say so. I used it 
myself. It eured me. I bought one box of 
No-To- Bac from Pelham and was cured after 
using tobacco—chiefly chewing—for eight (8) 
or ten (10) years.’’ 

Everybedy looked astonished and wondered 
what would next turn up. 

‘*Suppose it don’t eure?’’ someone asked. 

‘“‘Then you get your money back,’’ replied 
the druggist. ‘‘No-To-Bac is made by the 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Mon- 
treal and New York, and every druggist in 
America is authorized to sell No-To-Bac under 
an absolute guarantee to cure or money _ re- 
funded. They always do the square thing. 
Here, read their famous booklet, “Don’t To- 
baeco Spit and in it.’’ Written guarantee and 
free sample mailed for the asking. 





BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 cent game. for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description 
of Single and Double Cusiom Hand-¥ 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale gesese. King Harness 
©e., No. 3 Chureh Btreet, Uwegeo, N. ¥- 
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NEW YORK. 


Another Beet Sugar Factory. 


WALLACE TAPPAN, BALDWINSVILLE. 


The farmers’ club of Onondaga county has 
in times past discussed the propriety of rais- 
ing beets and the subject is now becoming 
one of deep interest in the Onondaga section. 
Much talk has been indulged in with refer- 
ence to establishing a beet sugar plant near 
Utica, Oneida county, or in Onondaga county 
on the canal and near the railroad lines. 
The matter has not taken detinite shape yet, 
but discussion is going on and it seems some- 
thing will come from the interchange of views 
now taking place. Beets have been success- 
fully grown here this year and previously of 
satisfactory sugar content. 

We have a good supply of pure water in this 
region; railroad communication is good; 
canals are within reach of those who wish 
to raise beets; transportation is cheap, while 
conditions favor us in a remarkable degree 
for poonaeing the sugar beet. I favor a boun- 
ty, not only by the general government, but 
by our wealthy state to encourage beet sugar 
culture. Let us get a start, and after a few 
years bounties can be discontinued. 

I like AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S sugges- 
tions in reference to organizing to promote 
beet sugar production. I have no doubt that 
sugar beets can be grown profitably at $5 per 
ton. Capital will be timid unless assured 
of say 5009 acres of beets to supply a $500,000 
factory. I think from 15 to 25 tons of beets 
can be grown to the acre in this section with 
good culture and care. Let the farmers or- 
ganize. Now is the time to move to get a 
factory 1n central New York. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, Nov 18—The cream- 
ery is to shut down Dec 15. Butter is selling 
for 18c now. Some corn to husk yet. It has 
been a good crop. Very little fall plowing 
done yet. Farmers have been delayed in oth- 
er work by unfavorable weather. Hops are 
starting on sales as high as 10c and growers 
are busy baling. Buckwheat threshed out 
alight crop. Potatoes a good average yield. 
Some pieces of wheat yielded from 30 to 25 bu 
per acre. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co, Nov 18—Fall work 
well in hand. Considerable plowing has 
been done. Quantities of apples still lying 
in the orchards, cellars are filled with them 
and market glutted. Cider mills filled up. 
It is a problem what todo with the apples. 
H. R. Wright & Coof Albany pay 25c per 
bbl for evaporator apples. Winter rye is 
looking well and a very large acreage was 
sown. Rye straw is worth $17 perton. H. 
W. Hotaling has had a burglaralarm attached 
to his hennery. L. Myers is attending 

oultry shows with a large exhibit of pure- 
yred stock. E. Van Allen’ will canvass 
the town for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
will call on all old subscriber, and increase 
largely the list of new. Garden truck in 
large supply in all markets and prices low. 


Columbus, Chenango Co, Nov 18—Your list 
shows four institutes to be held in this county 
the coming winter. Fall plowing has com- 
menced. The heavy corn crop will more than 
replace the shortage of hay. There is small 
profit in potatoes at 20c per bu. More than an 
average yield of oats, which will rednee store 
feed. ._A few sales of straw $6 per ton deliv- 
ered. 

Glen, Montgomery Co, Nov 18—Although the 
weather for the last few months has been very 
favorable for fall work, much remains to be 
done, few farmers having finished husking 
corn and plowing, as for the last two years, 
a large amount of fall a is being done. 
The corn crop was large but not of extra 
quality. A good share of the enormous apple 
crop is still in the lands of the producers and 
not very favorable outlook fur getting rid of 
it to advantage at present. 

Genesee Coo —Most farmers have their apples 
and potatoes gathered and fall work nearly 
done. Potatoes were a heavy crop, but are rot- 
ting badly and are going to market at ouly 
17c per bu. There seems to be no market for 
the immense crop of winter apples. Many 
farmers are storing all they can. 

Millbrook, Dutchess Co, Nov 17—A few 
white frosts but little freezing yet. Winter 
grain looking fine and seeding in good condi- 
tion. Corn husking is well along and crop 
fair. Stalks good and corn middling to good. 
Oats on moist ground not affected by early 
drouth turned ont well, otherwise not well 
filled. Growth of straw large. G. H. Mer- 
ritt, who has been ill for some two months, 
is able to be about the house again. John A. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Fitch is on the sick list. The new bridge 
made of railroad iron is a strong, neat look- 
ing structure and is said to be cheap and 
durable. 

Owego, Tioga Co, Nov 18—A number of 
farmers have been building silos this season 
for storing fodder corn. We have a Tioga 
county dairymen’s association which meets 
monthly in Owego. A_ state farmers’ insti- 
tute will be held in the courthouse Feb 26 
and 27. These institutes are fill of usefulness 
to farmers and should be well attended. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Nov 18—Fall 
work is welladvanced. The corn crop yield- 
ing well. A good many farmers have held 
their potatoes for higher prices, while others 
have disposed of three-fourths their entire 
crop. On an average potatoes were better 
than estimated. Rye is looking well. Straw 
is worth only $13 at the press. Considerable 
fall plowing is being done. Some hay is go- 
ing to market at a fair price. There are many 
farmers that will have to feed something be- 
sides hay to take their stock through the win- 
ter. Many have kept their apples for higher 
prices. 

Philmont, Columbia Co, Nov 18—J. Whit- 
beck has shipped to New York a quantity of 
turkeys for which he realized a fair profit. 
There has been a rise in the markets re- 
cently for butter and eggs. Butter now is 
sold for 30c perlb and eggs 30c per doz. 
Chestnuts were plenty this season, but wal- 
nuts searce. Mr Hardin raised a quantity of 
onions this year and realized a geod commis- 
sion on them. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Nov 18—The weath- 


er has been good of late. Farmers are late 
with husking. Corn is a good crop, potatoes 
half acropand turnips an immense crop. 
All winter grains look well, but there is not 
much wheat sown. Farming land very low, 
about $20 per acre. 

Shenandoah, Dutchess Co, Nov 18—Consider- 
able corn in fields yet. Apple shippers about 
discouraged. The small returns after cost of 
barrels is deducted scarcely pay for packing. 
Some farmers have lost much through failures 
of commission firms. Much wet weather pre- 
vails. 

St Lawrence Co 4+ Weather good and plow- 
ing well along. Pastures holding out well and 
the flow of milk still good. . At Stockholm, 
October butter brought .19}c per lb at the fac- 
tory of H. R. Course. Dividends are made 
on the test plan and the results a yvery satis- 
factory. It encourages high feed tha 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Nov 18—Corn 
husking is about completed. The crop is a 
full average and quality good. As a general 
thing tne farmers are still holding their ap- 
ples in the hope that prices will improve. 
Present price 20 to 25c per:bu. Heavy pork 
is selling for 4 to 5c and pig pork for 5} to 5ke. 


Washington Co 0 —Wet weather has retarded 
work. Corn husking out well. Pastures 
green and flow of milk good. New milch cows 
in good demand. Apple crop heavy, potatoes 
fair, nuts of all kinds scarce. At Jackson 
farmers hanling potatoes to the canal get $1 
per bbl of 180 lbs. Rye straw brings 15 per ton. 
George Coulter has a steam thresher at work 
on his big crop of rye and oats. At Easton 
buckwheat was a good crop, averaging 30 bu 
per acre. Much rye has been sown. R. Mea- 
der is doing a good business at his new cider 
mill. C. Thompson has gone to Vermont after 
cattle. T. Hoag has broken ground for anew 
store. John Hogan is doing a good business 
in milech cows. At Fort Ann business is pick- 
ing up. The gristmill of Dorsey & Harring- 
ton is doing well, as is alsothe pulp mill. C. 
W. Stevenson ships one car of cream per 
week to Troy. Cheese factories in full blast. 
Much plowing on clay soil being done. Next 
season more potatoes will be planted than 
usual. 

A New York Commissioner—Fred H. Kracke 
of New York city has been appointed assist- 
ant commissioner of agriculture for the New 
York district by Commissioner Wieting, in 

lace of B. F. Van Valkenburg, who has 
1eid this position since the creation of the ag- 
ricultural department and previous to that 
time a similar one under Dairy Commission- 
er Brown. The place is looked upon as next 
in importance to the commissionership itself 
from the fact that the field of work is a large 
one, as New York may be called the dumping 
ground for all sorts of adulterated and spuri- 
ous dairy and farm products and to suppress 
the sale and manufacture of these, the assist- 
ant commissioner must be ever on the alert. 
Mr Kracke was born and brought up in New 


York city and is now 30 years of age. He is 


engaged with his fatherin the retail butte, 
and cheese business at Washington market 
a business he has followed from youth ang 
the fundamental principles of which he jg 
said to be thoroughly familiar with. He jg 
also said to be a young man of exemplary 
habits and to stand high in the estimation of 
his associates and friends. The appointee 
although a republican, has never taken active 
part in politics and so he was not the choieg 
of the politicians. Many protests were sent 
the commissioner alleging that Mr Kracke 
was inexperienced and unknown to the 
wholesale dealers at large. The commission. 
er told our correspondent that the claim of ip. 
experience was a little overwrought and as 
for being unknown, that was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons he was appointed, as the man 
who is popularly kuown and a good-fellow- 
well-met is apt to have his favorites and show 
partiality to the few while enforcing the laws 
on the many. The assistant commissionership 
of New York city is a position that Mr Whe. 
ting thinks should*not be held by any one 
man for a great length of time, as the temp. 
tation to have ‘‘pets’’ is too great. 

The American Shropshire Registry Associa. 
tion will hold its annual meeting at 10am, 
Nov 25, in the assembly room of the Madison 
Square garden building in New York city 
during the week of the National live stock 
and fat stock show to be held there Noy 23 
to 28. 

Live Stock and Dairy Show—In conjunction 
with the second annual live stock show in 
Madison Square garden, New York city, dur- 
ing the week of Nov 23-28 there will be 
made an extensive dairy exhibit, consist- 
ing of butter,cheese and other dairy products. 
To judge from the number of entries already 
made this exhibit willform a most interesting 
feature of the show.” Mr E. T. Riddick,one of 
our —— correspondents, who has been 
made honorary secretary in charge of the show, 
informs%us that the entries in all classes are 
greater than last year, and that the number 
of champion fat cattle, fine sheep and swine 
will be something worth going a great way to 
see. Certainly the management gives every 
possible encouragement to exhibitors to make 
the show a success. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Aquebogue, Suffolk Co, Nov 18—Large quan- 
tities of cauliflower are being shipped, some 


Price very low, 
Downs, D. R,. 
Reeve and E, 


days as high as four cars. 
from 502 to $1.25. Fred S&S, 
Young, H. H. Hallock, A. T. 
W. Downs are afew of the larger shippers. 
Potatoes are going slowly at 35 to 40c. Corn 
husking is well under way. W. E. Wells has 
finished and has begun carting manure for 
next year’s potato crop. The Standard oil 
company has erected a tank near the depot 
and has aman andteam to deliver oil to 
stores and peddlers. A little hay is being 
pressed and sold at 14. Roads are receiving 
some attention, but we have only the loam 
turnpikes and are hoping for something bet- 
ter. Better roads and free delivery of mails 
would make us happier and more prosperous. 
A telephone office has lately been opened here 
and does some business. 

Smithtown, Suffolk Co, Nov 18—Nearly ev- 
ery farmer raised cabbage for the pickle fac- 
tory. Immense heads, some of them, and all 
sold at $8 per ton. In St James, potatoes, 
twice planted, were a failure and many pec- 
ple from that section send to Hauppague for 
their supply, where Simon Wood has the name 
of being a raiser of choice ones. Cauliflower 
was a failure and very few onions were plant- 
ed. Melville Brush has a fine crop of oats. 
One of the oldest farmers in Hauppague, this 
town, died recently. He was the father of 
two dozen children. His name was James 
Nichols and he is said to have been a descend- 
ant of the Nichols to whom hundreds of acres 
were granted by the king of England 150 
years ago. Eggs bring 24c per doz from 
marketmen who sell them for 29¢ on the 
south side of the island. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Matamoras, Pike Co, Nov 18—No lack of 
rain in this county this fall. Corn husking 
is most finished and fall grain all sown. 
Surveying has begun for still another steam 
railroad up the Delaware valley. Hog killing 
is in progress. Heavy spring pigs 5 to 54c per 
lb, eggs 28c per doz, apples and potatoes still 
very cheap. J. C. Bull has rebuilt and en 
larged his house. Potato scab or something 
similar has attacked beets in this section. 


Falls, Wyoming Co, Nov 18—Prices are bet- 


ter. Corn is better than last year, but still i? 
some places not a full crop. Potatoes 35 to 
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per bu, apples $1 per bbl for test hand pick- 
ed, cabbage 2 to 3c per head. An agricul- 
tural meeting is to be held at Newton Center, 
Dec 11-12. Live stock, especially horses, 
are low and notin much demand. It is rath- 
er singular that there is scarcely a colt in the 
county and yet horses are. no higher. New 
milch cows are in good dexaand and bring 
good prices. Dogs are killing sheep. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 





Agawam, Nov 11—Considerable tobacco has 
been taken down and stripped and the quality 
and colors are reported to be good. Some 
pole sweat is found, as was expected in some 
parts of sheds. Itis currently reported that 
the 60 cows on the Hinsdale Smith farm are 
to be sold, on account of the inadequate re- 
turn for the milk, 24c per qt. <A well is be- 
ing dug on the hill in the rear of the Metho- 
dist parsonage, and there is an abundance of 
water now; it is hoped to sink it deep 
enough for a constant supply, as there has 
never been an adequate supply there for fami- 
ily use. 

Blandford—The annual business meeting of 
the Union agricultural society will be held 
Nov 14. The society has heen prosperous 
during the year and the fair was a success in 
spite of rain. A full attendance is desired. 


Blandford, Nov 12—E. W. Boise has sold his 
Hereford oxen, which weighed over 4000 
lbs, to Oliver Ames & Son of North Eas- 
ton. Young stock and cows are being driven 
from the mountain pastures, but we have had 
no severe cold weather and feed continues 
green. 

Cheshire, Nov 12—The Greylock ‘creamery 
has had a successful season and will have a 
larger patronage the coming year. Many 
farmers who have heretofore made. their own 
butter will send their cream, thus relieving 
the housewife of the task of caring for and 
churning the cream. Farmers in this section 
are paying considerable attention to the rais- 
ing of thoroughbred cattle. The Jersey seems 
tu be the favorite. Owing to the copious 
rains afterfeed has been excellent and cattle 
will go into winter quarters in better condi- 
tion than for some years. Husking is nearly 
over and a good yield has‘ been obtained. Fall 
pigs are plenty and are selling for $1.50 and 
2. Pork is offered at 5 per cwt. New milk 
cows are in demand and sell for 30 to 45. 
Very little threshing has been done, as many 
farmers cut their oats before they ripened ow- 
ing to the army worm scare. 


Dalton, Nov 12—The farm work is nearly all 
cleaned up for this season with the exception of 
some more corn to husk. Corn is a very good 
croup, but the fodder is somewhat damaged by 
the frequent rains. Turnips are a good crop, 
but there is some complaint that cabbages 
have not headed well, there being a large per 
cent of soft heads. Very little plowing has been 
done. Fallfeed is stillabundant and cows are 
doing well. Very few cattle are changing 
hands. Cows are low. All kinds of feed have 
advanced a little within the past week. 

East Bridgewater, Nov 1i—We have hada 
very wet season, which has kept cows in good 
late feed and now laid down pieces in good 
condition for winter. The grass roots on old 
lands have been in places badly eaten. Corn 
is a good crop and well filled. Apples a drug 
in the market. The fall work is about com- 
plete and plowing and wood cutting will fol- 
low 


Holliston, Nov 12—Mr and Mrs Orrin Thom- 
son recently celebrated their golden wedding. 
The presents were numerous and valuable. 
The chief industry just now among the farm- 
ers is the sending of cider apples to Holbrook 
Bros milis in South Sherborn, some farmers 
driving 15 and 18 miles with heavy loads and 
waiting a half-day and more before their turn 
comes to unload. The crops are nearly all 
harvested except celery, cabbage aud turnips. 
tggs are scarce and high. 

South Hadley, Nov 12—Charles Calkins is 
unfortunate 1n the loss of another horse. As he 
was about to drive onto the boat at Smith’s 
ferry with a dump cart load of coal, the 
boat pushed from the landing and the horses 
were precipitated into the river; one was 
saved. Oneof M. L. Barnes’s fine gray horses 
which was bitten by a dog last week has since 
died with hydrophobia. The Connecticut Val- 
ley Congregational club will meet at the First 
Congregational church Nov 17. Program for 
an excellent concert has been prepared by 
Prof Fletcher to be given at4 p m the same 
day. Windfall apples have been mostly dis- 
posed of at 25 and 30c per bbl or 50c delivered. 
Cabbages are worth 4c a head. The select- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


men have at last commenced to cnt down 
Sash Shop hill to grade with the street rail- 
way track which was laid last spring. 


OHIO. 


Judging Cattle—A feature of the agricultural 
department of the state university is the thor- 
oughness with which every detail of farm life 
is practically presented. As an instance of 
this a class of 40 students in the department 
has just made a trip to London, Madison 
county, to judge dairy cattle on the stock 
farm of J. H. Bell. The party wasin charge 
of Prof Thomas F. Hunt, head of the depart- 
ment, and the students had an opportunity of 
competing in the contest for prizes for judging 
given hy W. B. Smith & Son for the winter’s 
work of students in the schoul of agriculture. 


Ohio Represented—In the three large gather- 
ings of the month in different parts of the 
country the Buckeye state has taken an active 
part. The farmers’ national congress at In- 
dianapolis had a large representation from 
Ohio and many of them took a lively interest 
in the proceedings. At the annual session of 
the national grange, Patrons of Husbandry, at 
Washington, Master J. H. Brigham of Ohio 
presided and presented his annual report. I» 
the association of American agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations held in Wash- 
ington, Ohio was represented by Prof T. F. 
Hunt of the Ohio school of agriculture and 
his assistant, C. W. Burkett, together with 
Alexis Cope, secretary of the university, who 
was elected to a place on the executive com- 
mittee. 


Columbus Horticultural—At the monthly 
meeting of the Columbus horticultural so- 
ciety Prof F. L. Stevens read a paper on The 
weed fungi of Ohio, treating of fungus dis- 
eases with reference to the part they play to- 
ward keeping noxious weeds in check. E. C. 
Green read a paper on Chrysanthemums, 
giving the results of extendea experience in 
propagating and growing these popular flow- 
ers. Preparation for winter was discussed 
ly W. R. Beattie of the university depart- 
ment of botany. 


State Horticultural—The next annual 
convention of the Ohio state  horticul- 
tural society is to he held at the beautiful 
southern Ohio town of Athens, county seat 
of Athens, and the center of a fine hor: 
ticultural region. The date of the convention 
will be Dee 2-4and from the reasonable access 
from most parts of the state a good attend- 
ance is anticipated. Athens county has with- 
in the past two vears developed into one of 
the great peach sections of the country, the 
output for the season just closed having been 
close to a million bushels. Blackberries and 
like small fruit live on the hillsides and in 
the fertile valleys with which the county 
abounds. 


For Improved Roads— In Lucas county a 
movement is now on forthe improvement of 
many roads and the county commissioners 
have gone at the workin earnest. The road 
fund has been braced up by recent tax col- 
iections and it is the purpose to make im- 
provements as rapidly as possible consistent 
with good judgment. One improvement just 
authorized is for the Salisbury road running 
north from Maumee to the Hiland stone road. 
It is believed that at least 10 miles of road 
can be improved during the next year with 
the funds in sight. It is the intention to make 
those most needed first and continue the cam- 
paign as long as the funds last. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 16—There was very lit- 
tle change in the cheese market here this 
week. Large-sized stock, both white and 
colored, was more sought for than small sizes, 
and large white was rather more valuable than 
colored. Tle trouble with small cheese is 
that home traders are simply buying from 
hand to mouth, and the demand being limit- 
ed buyers are obliged to put the stock into 
storage for the present. But there are good 
orders from the other side for large sizes, par- 
ticularly white, when they can be had at any- 
thing like the present prices. Of course it is 
understood that October-made cheese is not 
as desirable as September and a good deal of 
fault is found with it as being mottled and 
rather soft and pasty. ‘Buyers seem to think 
that there was not as much care taken in the 
maufacture of it as there was with the Sep- 
tember make. At the close there was a spurt 
which sent the general market rather above 
last week. 

Sales are as follows: Large colored 120 bxs at 
9}e, 1306 at 98c, 200 at 9ic; large white, 970 ac 
9ic, 516 at 94c, 270 at 98c; small white, 190 at 
9}c, 318 at 98c; small colored, 1365 at,9}c; con- 
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signed 858. Total 6173 bxs against 4642 one 
year ago and 5713 two years ago. 

At Little Falls, there were 21 lots light 
skims at 9c, 28 lots small at 9c, 7 lots small 
and Stwins at 9c and 1 lot atpt. Total 57 
lots, 3783 bxs, against 4700 one year ago. 

At Jamestown, sales on the local butter 
board Monday of this week 24,453 lbs at 19@ 
20e compared with 19c¢ last week. 

At Elgin, market firm Monday of this week 
at 20c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, suppiy running about as for 
some time past and prices nominally steady. 
Exchange price 2}c ® qt to farmers, average’ 
surplus $1 32 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 16 were as 
follows: 

Fluid Cream  Con- 





milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 26,191 836 254 
N Y Central, 16,032 . 126 687 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,453 955 — 
West Shore, 9,128 167 243 
N Y, Sus and west, 11,831 81 -— 
NY & Putnam, 1,739 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 — 
Long Island, 909 _ — 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 — 
H RTCo, 5,260 235 ae 
Other sources, 4,060 -= — 
Total receipts, 147,480 2,804 1,184 
Daily average this week. 21.068 413 166 
Daily av last week, 21,092 535 149 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were us follows: 

Nov 8 Nov 1 Oct 25 Oct 18 Oct 11 Oct 





Hammonds, 32 30 37 36 35 144 
Millwood, 1033 113 «117)0«112—~—=s*1114 461 
Kitchawan, 76 75 79 81 82 326 
Croton Lake, 112 112 98 75 Ht 341 
Yorktown, 222 228 223 227 «#332 1024 
Amawalk, 106 =—-:103 92 80 67 316 
West Somers, 25 25 19 21 21 103 
Baldwin Place, 186 18 196 187 192 766 
Mahopac Falls, 311 309) «6319 316 302 61263 
Mahopac Mines, 186 178 171 180 179 713 
Lake Mahopac, 73 71 76 76 72 297 
Crofts, 127 128 «108 «£119 = 106 445 
Carmel, 63 87 87 80 76 323 
Brewster, 14 14 14 14 14 56 

Total, 1636 1655 1636 1604 1686 6578 


Also 783 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 39 
cases from Baldwin Place. 

: sailiaimlapiie 
Hop Notes. 

COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co, N Y, Nov 14— 
Shipments from this point during the week 
amount to 492 bales as follows: F. M. Karkar 
48, W. M. Richardson 72, J. H. Tator 77, J. 
L. Bergh 37, George Ehret 134, <A. Strau- 
burgh 46, Horst Bros 21, J. J. Dickinson 57. 

Total exports of hops from U 8 in Sept were 
193,500 lbs, against 234,000 lbs Sept, ’95; total 
for nine months to Sept 30 this year 8,080,000 
lbs against 9,703,000 lbs last year. Imports 
for Sept 13,000 lbs, four times as much as Sept 
year ago; imports for nine months 1,591,000 
lbs, against 1,361,000 lbs same time last year. 
In bond Sept 30 only $43,600 worth against 
$130,000 worth year ago. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the revular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear! type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subseribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 


YOCKERELS—Rose Comb Minorea and White Leghorn. Buff 
/ Rocks and Wyandottes; best strains; low price. M. MAX- 
WELL, Pattenburg, N. J 


GOR SALE—White and Barred P. Rock and White Wyandotte 
Cockerels, from best strains, $1.50 each. J. W. BARCROFT, 
Yorkana, York Co., Pa. 














| MUSCOVEY DUCKS—W. KIRKE BEALE, Caln, 
Chester Co. Pa. 





FPEBRPTS for sale. GEO. SWARTOUT, Hartwick Seminary, 
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INCREASING BUSINESS ACTIVITIES. 


TuEspAY EvEninG, Nov 17, 1896. 

The position of the business world so fully 
outlined in our columns last week has been 
fully maintained with further evidence of in- 
creasing activities. Large numbers of hither- 
to idle mills, factories and foundries have be- 
gun operations, and still others have increas- 
ed their force, their output, and in some in- 
stances advanced wages. According to Brad- 
street’s a partial record ot the number of men 
given employment in industrial lines since 
Nov 6 approximates 30,000, and the amount 
of capital released it would be difficult to 
measure. Prices on most raw materials ex- 
hibit general firmness, this applying to iron 
and steel, wool, hides, lumber, while cotton 
and cotton goods are substantially steady. 
Greatly increased bank clearances point toa 
larger.volume of business. The money market 
is easy with interest rates about as low as 
at any time in wonths. In farm staples, the 
positive strength in wheat is the leading fea- 
ture, other cereals sympathizing indifferently. 
liive stock and dairy products, poultry and 
dried fruits are generally steady to tirm. Re- 
vised prices hold ng good to-night follow: 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The markets are liberally supplied with po- 
tatoes, but the quality of arrivals is not satis- 
factory. Strictly fine stock is scarce, the bulk 
of receipts being made up of poor to common 
lots which work ont at such prices as can be 
obtained. Demand is rather light at the mo- 
ment and the tone of the market is weak. At 
Chicago, receipts of late have not been as 
large as anticipated and the market is work- 
ing up into better shape. 

At Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, N Y, crop 
partly ruined by blight and dry weather.—At 
Floyd, Oneida Co, a few farmers have dispos- 
ed of their crops at 20c P bu. Others holding 
for higher prices.—At Caton, Steuben Co, a 
short crop.—At Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, 
prices have risen to 30@40c ® bu.—At Still- 
water, Saratoga Co, several boatloads sold at 
$1 ® bbl, quality good.—At Albany, Aibany 
Co, good qualities selling well at fair prices. 

There is at present a poor demand for Eng- 
lish potatoes, writes our Lundon correspond- 
ent under date of Nov 6. On land where new 
and disease-resisting varieties have been 
grown, less disease is reported, and the ex- 
citement and alarm which prevailed in the 
market three or four weeks ago has in a great 
measure subsided. There is also a holding 
back of supplies, growers having become con- 
tent to run the risk of potatoes keeping mod- 
erately sound rather than dispose of the whole 
of their produce at what would be ruinous 
prices. It is expected on all hands that val- 
ues must improve, and the prevailing rates are 
as follows: Hebrons 45c per bu, Snowdrops 
384@45c,Saxons 384c, Sutton’s Abundance 29@ 
35c, Magnum Bonums 29@32c, Regents 32c. 

At New York, demand is light and prices 
weak, supplies liberal. LI in bulk $1 25@ 
1 37 P bbl, N J 1@1 12, state 75c@1 12 P 180 
lbs, Me 1 10 ® sack, Va sweets, yellow 65@ 
8c P bbl, Vineland 1 25@2. 

At Boston, trade moderate at former prices. 
Aroostook Hebrons 40@45¢c P bu, N H 40c, 
Vt 40c, N Y state white varieties 35c, He- 
brons and Rose $1 25 P bbl 


THE APPLE SITUATION, 


A rather slower movement 1s noted this 
week in apples at the principal marxets. 
There is plenty of stock on hand, in fact, too 
much to be handled to the best advantage by 
holders. There is also a steady influx of 
fruit from the country and this causes occa- 
sional trying accumulations. Prices are quot- 
ably unchanged, but cau be ca'led steady only 
on best lots. Top tigures are the full extent 
of the market except perhaps fora few fancy 
northern apples which might command a 
premium. Baldwins and Greenings are plen- 
tiful aud easy and unless of extra quality are 
difficult of disposal. 

Late cable advices report the English mar- 
kets tirm with a marked improvement in the 
situation and a better outlet for sound and 
choice American apples. Baldwins are quot- 
able in London at $2 40@3 per bbi for good 
to fancy, an upturn of 40@50c, with Green- 
ings 1 (#@2 50, Kings 1 90@2 85, while fancy 
Newtown Pippins command 4 and upward. 
Apples are reported to have sold in Hamburg 
at 2 50@3 50 and as high as 4 for fancy, with 
good demand and supply insufticient for re- 
quirements. These top prices, it must be re- 
membered, apply only to strictly fancy fruit, 
with the average considerably below that, 
and returns for indifferent quality often very 
unsatisfactory. 


A leading dealer in the N Y apple belt 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


says farmers should store their crops in 
order not to further demoralize an over- 
crowded market. ‘‘Undonbtedly many will 
be wasted this fall and early winter,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘and growers may realize something 
before spring. We are interested, both as 
growers and dealers, and have no purpose to 
serve in bearing the situation.’’ 

‘Why are not some of the surplus apples 
sent this way?’’ writes a correspondent of 
Washington, DC. ‘‘Nearly all the apples in 
this market are second or third quality, full 
of specks and defects. Plentiful supplies of 
poor stock, but little that is really good. The 
cider brought to this market as a rule has 
been treated with chemicals, sueh as_ salicy- 
lic acid and sulphite of lime, to prevent fer- 
mentation and I do not want to use it.’’ 

At Millbrook, Dutchess Co, N Y, held for 
higher prices.—At Floyd, Oneida Co, much 
fruit is rotting on the ground.—At Hinsdale, 
Cattaraugus Co, prices are rising.—At Caton, 
Steuben Co, crop large, over 45 bu picked 
from one tree.--At Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, 
bulk of the crop gone to the cider mills or to 
feed stock.—At Albany, Albany Co, receipts 
not as large as last week and prices a little 
stronger. Quality,improved. 

At New York, some accumulation on hand 
and the tone rather weaker. Holland Pippins 
$1 25@1 50 P bbl, Fall Pippins 1 25@1 50, 20- 
oz 1 25@1 50, King 1 25@1 50, Baldwins 85c@ 
1, Greenings 85c@1, Northern Spy 1@1 25, 
Pound Sweets 1@1 25. 

-At Boston, receipts are heavy and the move- 
ment only moderate. Baldwins T5ic@$l1l P 
bbl, N Y mixed 7ic@1, Pippins 75c, Pound 
Sweets 1@1 25, Me Harveys 75c@1, Snows 1 50 
@1 75, Kings 1 25¢1 50, Greenings 75c@1, 
Hubbardstons 75c@1. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED NOV 7. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other . 
pool don gow pts Total 

7,481 3, 4,243 6,393 
46,987 705 


33,943 


22,056 
48,692 
51.392 
13,666 


New York, 
Boston, 
Montreal, 
Halifax, 


6,216 5,989 

— 13,666 pe —e 
Total, 88.411 24,554 10,459 12,382 135,806 
Cor week °95, 31,747 9,226 12,860 2,736 56,569 
Tot’l this season,776,507 307,205 241,872 48,644 1,374,228 
Season °95-6, 134.573 54,334 70,503 4,063 263,473 
Season 9-5, 438,571 135,714 118,527 8,519 701,331 

THE ONION SIARKET. 

The onion market favors the seller. Sup- 
plies of all kinds are moderate and a firm 
feeling is prevalent among holders. The 
quality is not quite up to standard in a large 
proportion of arrivals and this leaves choice 
grades comparatively scarce. Demand, while 
not large, is sufficient to give sellers a firm 
hold on the market and keep up prices. 
Choice, bright dry stock is wanted. 

At New York, prices firm for choice stock. 
Eastern white $2 50@4 P bbl, red 2@2 25, yel- 
low 1 62@1 75, Orange Co white 1 50@2 50 P 
bag, yellow 1@1 37 ®P bbl, red 75c@1 75, N J 
and LI yellow 1 25@1 50 P bbl, white 2@3, 
western and state yellow 1 12@1 37. 

At Boston. selling fairly, prices little 
changed. Native 45@50c P bu, western Mass 
$1 50@1 60 bbl, N Y large bbls 1 50, western 
1 25@1 50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans 

At New York, a weaker feeling under slow 
trade. Ch marrow $1 45@1 50 ® bu, fair to 
good 1 25@1 40, ch pea 1 15, ch medium 1 25, 
ch white kidney 1 55@1 60,ch yellow eye 1 35, 
Cal limas 1 40@1 45, green peas 724@90c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, grapes in good demand for 
choice, other fruits moving slowly. Seckel 
pears $447 P bbl, Bartlett 2@4 50, Kieffer 2 
@3 25, Delaware grapes 10@12c P small bskt, 
Concords 7@9c, Niagaras lu@13c, dark Cape 
Cod cranberries 4 50@5 50 PY bbl, good to 
prime 3@4, N J 1@1 25 P cra, quinces 2@2 50 
P bbl, northern chestnuts 4 50@5 50 P bu of 
60 lbs, hickory nuts 1 50@1 75. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, fairly active and firm. West- 
ern spring bran 50@574e P 100 lbs, winter 524 
@60c, middlings 674@75e, sharps 65@80c, 
screenings 38@45c, oil meal $19@22 P ton, cot- 
tonseed 20, rye feed 474@55c P 100 lbs, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 90c, coarse corn meal 60@ 

Hay and Straw. 
At New York, demand fair and stocks well 


cleaned up, but the market barely 
Prime timothy 80@85ic #100 lbs, No 1 75e, 
No 2 70c, No 3 60@65c, shipping 60@65e, 
clover mixed 65c, clover 50@60c, salt hay 45¢, 
long rye straw, No 1 9@95c, No 2 80@85e, 
short rye 60@70c, oat 35@45ce. 

At Boston, offerings moderate, demand 
fair. Prime hay, large bales $16 P ton, 
small 15, No1 14@14 50, No 2 13@13 50, No 
3 11@12, good to prime rye straw 19@20, 
oat 8 50@9. 


Steady. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, supplies generally ample, 
rices firm for choice. Cabbage $2 0@3 »p 
100, red 3@4, celery 20@50c P dz, egg plant 
75c@1 50 P bbl, cucumbers 75c@1 25 YP era, 
turnips 60@70c ® bbl, marrow squash 60@ 
75c P bbl, Hubbard squash 7T5c, green peppers 
40c@1 P bbl, red 1@150, carrots 60@7ic, 
pumpkins 50@75c, Brussels sprouts 4@6¢ 
¥ qt, beets 75c@1 P bbl, parsnips 75c@1. 


New England Markets. 


At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 40@50ce P bu, red 
and yellow onions 60c, turnips 30@40c, chick- 
ens 12c P th 1 w, turkeys l6c, fresh eggs 25@ 
28c P dz, emy butter 22@25c P th, dairy 20¢, 
full creain cheese 9@12c.—At Waterbury, Ct, 
fresh eggs 30c ® dz, cold storage 16@20c, 
chickens 10@lle ¢ tb lw, 12@i6e d w, tur. 
keys 14c 1 w, 18¢ d w, potatoes 50c P bu,onions 
60c, apples $1@1 25 P bbl, emy tub butter 20 
@21c P tb, prints 20@23c, dairy 16@20c, full 
cream cheese 10@llc.—At New Haven, Ct, 
chickens 10sec P t 1 w, 12c¢ d w, turkeys lic d 
w, western eggs 20c P dz, cold storage 16c, 
yellow onions 55c ® bu, white 75c, potatoes 
45c, cmy butter 18@20c P th, dairy 17@18c, 
cheese 10@10}c.—At Springfield, Mass, ap- 
ples 9c@1 P bbl, potatoes 40¢c P bu, onions 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


On the New New York Central you travel in 
perfect security, protected every foot of the 
way by block signals. 

A Michigan Romance.—An interesting story 
by Stanley Waterloo; also containing valuable 
information about the summer resorts in the 
north, will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of 4c to pay postage. Address D. G. Edwards, 
passenger traffic manager, C H & D railway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Good Eating’s Sake.—The unique system 
adopted by a railroad company to have its 
dining car service upto the best. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the Locomotive En- 
gineer of New York city, a paper of recogniz- 
ed authority in technical railroad matters: 
‘*In connection with the through train serv- 
ice between Chicago, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, the Nickel Plate railroad run 
their own eating cars, and they have adopted 
a rather unique manner of keeping the men 
in charge of the cars up tothe mark. There 
is a grievance committee consisting of two 
superintendents, the superintendent of mo- 
tive power, the regular traveling representa- 
tives, and the general car inspector, who 
have authority to take a meal in the cars at 
any time and report on anything they. find 
wrong. These officers make life a burden to 
the superintendent of the dining cars. There 
is a good deal of pleasantry about the criti- 
cisms, but those patronizing the cars find 
that they never have reason to complain of 
the victuals being cold or out of season. The 
dining car service on the trains of the Nickel 
Plate railroad is something that strikes the 
traveler as approaching perfection. With the 
system in force referred to, there is not much 
room for a ‘kick’ from anybody.’’ In con- 
junction with the above article, we feel justi- 
fied in adding our compliments to the pains- 
taking management of the Nickel Plate road. 
It has been our good fortune to have occa- 
sion to use this line in our frequent trips from 
Chicago to New York city and Boston. While 
traveling in one of the day coaches on a little 
jaunt from a local station into Buffalo, I was 
impressed by the cleanliness of the car. ‘The 
secret was soon divulged. Along came a 
colored porter in uniform, dust cloth and 
brush in hand, and with a polish here and a 
wipe there, the seats, window sills and floor 
were kept scrupulously clean. The schedules 
of their fast trains are convenient, and the 
sleeping cars placed in the regular daily serv- 
ice are of the most luxuriant type of modern 
car construction. Solid trains are run_ be- 
tween Chicago, Buffalo and New York city 
and through sleepers to soston. <A _ fact 
worthy of note yet remains to be pointed out 
to the readers of this journal, which, perhaps, 
has not come to the notice of many. Kates 
are offered between the same points lower 
than those quoted by competitors of the Nick- 
el Plate road, and from my experience, their 
passenger facilities are excelled by none.—[{A 
-ointer. 








40@60c, fresh nearby eggs 23@26c P dz, west- 
ern 15@16c, chickens 10@12c P th d w, fey 
print butter 22@23c, dairy 18@19c, cheese 1l1c. 
—At Worcester, fresh eggs 28@30c P dz,uorth- 
ern 20@22c, chickens 14@18c P th, potatoes 45 
@50c P bu, yellow onions 60@75c, turnips 40 
@50c, apples 50c@1 P bbl, emy print butter 22 
@%c P tb, tubs 19@21c, dairy 20@22c, cheese 
10}@11c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


7—Wheat-~ -—Corn-—. -——Oats—~ 

Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 

Chicago, Titge §65gc 243%{¢ 28e 19¢ 17%c 

New York, 85 68 Bu% 36 2314 2334 
Boston, - - 33 3814 2646 — 

Toledo, 90 6434 251g 2835 «19 1914 
St Louis, 8614 6314 2237 25 20 18 
Minneapolis, 78% 52% «- — — - 
San Francisco, *1.50 *1.00 *1.05 *85 *1.30 *70 
London, 1.09%, 753g 44 46 — -- 


*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAW IN THE U S AND CANADA 





This week Last week Que year ago 

Wheat, bu, 61,008,000 59,923,000 60. 353.000 
Corn, 18,196,000 19,294,000 4,315,000 
Oats, 12,759,000 12,443,000 5,971,000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURK DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
December, Ti'se 25e 194e 
May, B14, 2814 2234 


At Chicago, wheat continues to receive 
much attention with the market quite unset- 


tled. Under the operation of bullish influ- 
ences, Friday of last week Dee sold as high as 
Sic, or a figure better than anything hitherto 
touched. Since that date some reaction under 


profit taking, with market quite weak Mon- 
day, due partly to unexpected liberal re- 
ceipts in the northwest. As shown in 
our review of the situation on another 
page, the market has much inherent strength, 
despite these reuctions which may be ex- 
pected to occur, prices now haying made 
such a good advance from the low point of 
the summer. Exports for the week unusually 
large at 4,664,000 bu. Cable advices conflict- 
ing, strong in the wain; market at one time 
depressed through reports of rainfall in India. 
Home demand for cash wheat fair to good on 
voth milling and shipping account. No 3 
spring in store 75@Tic, No3red winter by 
sample 83@87c for good to choice, No 2 red 87 
@904c, under grades usual difference. 

Corn devoid of new feature and market sub- 
stantially steady. Exports liberal and good 
demand for cash, especially for yellow for 
shipment to N E. Government report made 
the yield per acre 27.3 bu against 26.2 last year 
and in line with our own reports, points to 
the largest crop on record. December delivery 
has held close to 254@26c, May 284@29c, No 2 
in store 25@25}c, new No 3 by sample 234@24c, 
new No 4 23@23kc. 

Oats show fair strength; many believe that 
owing to the relatively short crop the price 
will work nearer to corn. Large holdings of 
the ’95 crop in parts of the west are offered 
only at higher prices; quality of new crop 
now coming forward continues to average 
rather poor. December close to 19}c, May 3c 
premium, No 3 by sample 164@184c, No 3 
white 184@21k4c. 

Rye sold up to 39}c for No 2 in store, but 
failed to hold the full advance, with the con- 
tract grade finally around 38c¢ and No 3 37c; 
May 43c. Exports fairly good, but market 
without special feature, generally following 
wheat. Barley offerings fair, all grades - sala- 
ble. Market substantially steady without im- 
portant development. ransactions on the 
basis of 25@27c for ordinary feed up to 35@38c 
for choice to fancy malting. 

Grass seeds quiet and nearly steady. Timo- 
thy hardened a trifle to $2 60@2 65 ® ctl for 
prime, with clover dull at 7@8 for good to 
choice, fancy a shade premium. Buckwheat 
55@70c, ordinary millet 50c. 

At Toledo, wheat unsettled with prices at 
times above 90c; late quotations 92c for Dec, 
9@91c for No 2 winter. Corn and oats easy, 
rye 38}@39c, cloverseed featureless, good to 
choice country lots $4 50@5 P bu. 

At New York, wheat and flour have shown 
some excitement in line with the situation 
elsewhere; coarse grains rather quiet and de- 
void of particular change. No 2 corn in store 
317@32c, oats 234@24c, state rye fairly firm at 
42c in carlots, cloverseed 64@9c P 1b. A fea- 
ture of the week was the sale of a cargo of corn 
for India, the first business of this kind on 
record. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, apples are plentiful 

and low in price, 50c@$1 bl, cranberries 





5 50@6, potatoes dull at 1 25 P bbl, turnips 40 
@50c, cabbages 2 50@3. Eggs scarce 23@24c ? 
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at VENA 


‘Christmas 
Gifts 
Free 












ounce bag of Blackwell’s 
Durham. Buy a bag of 
this celebrated tobacco 
and read the coupon— 
which gives a list of val- 
uable presents and how 
to get them. 


AVATAR AAU 


PACA ANU AUN AUUN AUNT ATT. Ut 





worth of valuable articles 223 
suitable for Christmas 
gifts for the young and 53% 
old, are to be given to Bag 
smokers of Blackwell’s =: 
Genuine Durham To=- §§ 
bacco. 
one coupon inside each && 


two ounce bag, and two 
coupons inside each four 
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ermanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHE 


tent 








‘UMATIC CURE. The latest 
free on mention of this Magazine. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE co., 


e surest and best. Sample 
South Bend, Ind. 











C. A. PERRIN, 
Fruit and Produce Broker, 


RENSHAW BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Solicits shipments. Track sales a specialty. Re- 
turns prompt and regular. Write me. 





J. H. SEWARD & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


Solicit consignments of Apples, Potatoes, 
Quinces, Cabbage, Grapes, and other goods. 
Please write us for market particulars. 
Our quotations always represent actual 
values. Best of references furnished. 








dz, cold storage 17@18c, poultry dull and 
weak, chickens 8@9c P lblw, 9@10c d w, 
fowls 9@10c 1 w, broilers 16@17c d w, turkeys 
10@11c 1 w, 11@124¢ d w, ducks 10@11c 1 w, 11 
@12kc d w, geese 9@94c 1 w, 9@10$e d w. Corn 
33@36c P bu, oats 24@26c, bran 11 50@12 50 
P ton, cottonseed meal16 50@17 40, middlings 
15@16, loose hay 14@17 50, baled timothy 13@ 
17, clover 12@15, oat straw 8@9, rye 13@15. 

At Syracuse, dressed beef 44@54c P Ib, veal 
8c, hogs 44@5c, mutton 5@7c, hides 4@5hc, 
calfskins 75c@$1 ea. Corn 36c P bu, oats 28 
@30c, bran 11 P ton, cottonseed meal 19, mid- 
dlings 12, loose hay 13@16,. baled 12@14, oat 
straw 8@10, rye 11@13. Fresh eggs 24c P dz, 
cold storage 20@21c. Poultry firm. Chickens 
10c P lb 1 w, 14¢c d w, turkeys 123@14c 1 w, 
18¢ d w, ducks 10c 1 w, 14c d w. Fotatoes 
steady and firm, 25@35c P bu, onions 25@30c, 
beets 25@30c, carrots 20@25c, parsnips 35@40c, 
celery 20@25c P dz, cabbage 150@2 ¥P 100, 
apples 75c@1 P bbl. 

At Schenectady, poultry firm. Chickens 8c 
P lb 1 w, 12kc d w, turkeys 10c 1 w, 13c d w, 
ducks 9c 1 w, 124¢c d w. Potatoes 35¢c #P bu, 
onions 50c, turnips 30@35c, apples 50c@$1 P 
bbl, cabbages 3 P 100. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, potatoes 
in liberal supply. Rose 33@38c P bu, Bur- 
banks and Stars 30@33e, cabbage $2@2 50 P 
100, cauliflowers 1@1 50 P bbl, onions 1@1 25 
® bbl, apples 1@1 50, Baldwins 90c@1, Cape 
Cod cranberries 550 2% bbl, pears 2 25@3. 
Poultry firm. Fowls 9$@10c P 1b 1 w, chick- 
ens 9@10c 1 w, 11@1l4c d w, turkeys 10@10}c 
l w, 11@1%c d w, fresh nearby eggs 24c P dz, 
western fresh 23@24c ® dz, ice-house 17@18c. 
Ch timothy hay 13 50@14 P ton, No 1 12 50, 
rye straw 17 50, tangled rye 10 50@11, wheat 


ZS Ov. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, ch timothy hay 
$13 50 P ton, No 1 13, clover mixed 11 50@12, 
rye straw 16 50, wheat 7, oat 8, bran 11 50@12, 
middliings 9 50@12. Fresh eggs 21@22c ® dz, 
chickens 8@84c P lb 1 w, fowls 74@8c, ducks 
9@94c, turkeys 8@9c. Apples 85c@1 50 P,bbl, 


Concord grapes 6@6}c P bskt, Catawba 8@8kc, 
white potatoes 28@33c P bu, onions 1 25@1 40 
® bbl, cabbage 2@3 # 100. 


THE DAIRY TIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, active and 
firm under good demand. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 19@20c ® tb, dairy 18@19c.—At Syra- 
cuse, market and prices firm. Cmy tubs 214@ 
22c, dairy 17@20c. 

At New York, the supply of fancy creamery 
is again light and prices have advanced le. 
Grades just under top also feel the strength, 
as the quality of receipts is rather unsatisfac- 
tory. For poor stock there is small inquiry. 
Choice dairy sells readily at firm prices. 
Wholesale prices for round iots ruling early 
this week follow: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 21c th, western firsts 184@ 
20c, seconds 15@17c, N Y emy 20@20}c, N 
dairy half tubs fey 18c, firsts 15@16c, western 
dairy firsts 12@13c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active at advancing 
prices. Ohio cmy 18c P tb, Elgin 20c, dairy 
124@15c. At Cleveland, slightly higher for 
choice. Good toch cmy tubs 16@19c, Elgin 
19,@Whe, dairy 12@16c.—At Toledo, good to 
ch cmy 18@20c, dairy 14@15c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
strong for fancy grades. Western cmy 2lc ® 
ib, fair to prime 18@20c. Pa fey prints 23c, 
good to ch 20@22c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm, de- 
mand moderate. Fey cmy 21lc P th, ch 18@ 
1$c, imt cmy 14@15c, ladles 12c, dairy 14@1b5c. 

At Boston, receipts of fresh made butter 
are moderate and demand for such being good, 
quotations are firmly sustained. Quotations 
for round lots as follows: Vt and N H fey, 
cmy assorted sizes 20c, northern N Y 19@20c, 
western fresh tubs, assorted sizes 19c, north- 
ern firsts 17@18c, eastern 16@17c, western firsts 
16@17c, seconds 12@15c, extra Vt dairy 15@ 
16c, N Y¥ extra 16c, firsts 12@13c, western imt 
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emy 12@13c. Prints 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—A; Albany, quiet and 
firm. Full cream cheddars 9$@10}c P tb, flats 
9@10c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 124@134c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 9}@10}c.—At Schenect- 
ady, quiet at 8@10c. 

At New York, strictly fancy cheese is held 
at full prices, but the market is quiet, and 
trading moderate. N Y full cream large fcy 
colored 10}@10}c P tb, fey white 10}c, good 
to prime 9@9}c, common to fair 74@8hc, small 
fey colored 10c, fey white 10c, good to choice 
929}c, common to fair 74@8}c, light skims 
small colored choice 8@8}c, large 7{@8c, part 
skims 5$@7c, full skims 25@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market active and 
steady. N Y full cream cheddars 12c PP bb, 
Ohio 9c, family favorite 9}c, limburger 12c.— 
At Cleveland, quiet and firm. Full cream 
cheddars 11@114c, flats 9@9}c, skims 54@8c, 
imt Swiss 10@lle.—At Toledo, full cream 
cheddars 10@1ic, flats 7@9c, pound skims 5@ 
6c, imt Swiss 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in fair 
mand, prices steady. N Y full cream fey 
small 104c P tb, fair to good 9}3@10}c, Ohio 
flats 8@8hc, part skims 6@8c, Swiss 10}@11e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, steady under fair 
demand. Fullcream N Y 10§@10fc¢ P bh, 
tlats 103@11}c, picnics 11}@114c. 

At Boston, the market holds up well 
former conditions prevail. N Y small extra 
104c P th, large 10c, firsts 8@9c, seconds 5@ 
6c, Vt small 10}@104c, large 10c, firsts 7@8c, 
seconds 5@6c, sage cheese 104c, part skims 
2@4c, Ohio flats 8@9}c, western exira twins 
102@10kc. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white and colored firm at 1lc for September 
make. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


de- 


and 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

7—Cattle—, H 

1896 1895 1896 

#500 $350 

475 425 

495 3 60 


Chicago, 8100 Ibs, #5 25 #3 75 
New York, 5 00 

Buffalo, 5 00 
Kansas City, 485 485 340 , 

Pittsburg, 4600 500 355 39 360 

At Chicago, an uneven cattle market during 
the past week finds prices on choice to fancy 
beeves about the highest of the year, while al- 
together too many common to fair droves are 
on sale for the good of values. Receipts run- 
ning larger, but quality variable and trade 
not altogether satisfactory. Karly last week 
prices moved up 15@25c, followed by a reaction 
which has since been recovered indifferently, 
with considerable easiness at the opening of 
this week. Supplies for some time to come 
will consist of nearby cattle, the range season 
being about over. Butcher stock in good de- 
mand, with prices among the best this fall, so 
also with choice milkers and _= springers. 
Beeves suitable for export account arein good 
demand and firm iu contrast with half-fat and 
unfinished steers. Sales chiefly at $4 25@4 85. 
Revised prices follow: 
Fey export steers, $5.15@5.25 
Prime.1500@1600 Is,4.80@5.10 
Good to ch, 1150 

@iinv Ths, 

Com to fair, 1150 

@\1400 Ths, 3.75@4.25 
Ch cows and heif- 

ers, 3.25@4.15 Western range 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@3.00 steers, 3.00@4.10 

Hogs are reaching primary markets more 
freely, Chicago receipts showing considerable 
increase, yet less than one and two years ago. 
Packers remain bearish, but a fairly good 
shipping demand and market healthy at sub- 
stantially steady prices. Heavy droves $3 25 
@3 40, mixed and light 3 35@3 50, rough lots 
2 50@3 25. 

Sheep active and irregular. prices at one 
time last week showing a sharp advance of 40 
@50c, followed by fully 10@20c reaction 
Monday of this week. Outlook generally 
encouraging with all classes of sheep readily 
salable. Good to choice natives $3@3 40 with 
some fancy wethers and yearlings up to 
3 75, poorto common 1 745@2 50, feeding sheep 
2 5043 15, good to choice lambs 4 50@5 50. 

At Pittsburg, more cattle appearing with 
the recent slight advance maintained indiffer- 
ently. Monday of this week 120 cars received 
which made the market rather slow and 
about 10c lower, as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 50@4 60 Com to good fat bulls,@2 25@3 00 
Good, 1200 to 1200 Ibs, 420@4%5 Com te good fat cows, 2 00@3 25 
Fair, 990 to 110 lbs, 3 50@3 80 Heifers, 700 to 110° Ibs, 2 53 90 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 2 50@3 35 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 320@3 6) F'sh cows & springr’s.15 00@43 ( 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@375 Veal calves, 5 00@6 50 

The hog market appears to be especiall 
sensitive, with the demand rather restricted. 
Receipts Monday of this week were a little 
larger at 45 double decks and the market 


Poor toch bulls, $1.75@3.75 
Canners, 1.25@2.00 
Feeders, 3.50@4.00 
4.35@4.75 Stockers, 400 to 

50 Th: 2.70@3.40 
2.75@4.00 
4.50@5.75 


8 S. 
Calves, 300 Ibs up, 
Calves, veal, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


slumped 25@35c. Medium and _ prime 
$3 50@3 55, yorkers 3 40@3 45, leavy droves 
3 25@3 40. Sheep lacking in activity, the 22 
cars received Monday selling slowly at prices 
steady to 10c lower. Prime wethers 3 503 60, 
good 3 25@3 40, common to fair 1 75@35. Lambs 
3@4 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle in good demand with all 
grades steady. Receipts Monday of this week 
200 cars. Hogs easier under increased offer- 
ings amounting to 200 double decks Monday. 
Best heavies $3 40@3 45, mixed droves 3 50, 
choice yorkers 3 50@3 55 and pigs 3 60. Sheep 
steady under a good demand but lambs plenti- 
ful and 15@25c lower. Receipts Monday 90 
cars sheep and 26 cars Canadian lambs. Good 
to choice butcher sheep 3 40@3 60, lamts 4 25 
@4 50, with fancy usual premium. 

At New York, cattle in good demand for 
everything desirable with prices generally 
steady to tirm. Fair to choice natives $4@5, 
oxen and stags 3 25@4 25, cows and bulls 1 25 
@3 25. Last week’s exports include 2857 live 
cattle, 1658 live sheep and 11,227 quarters 
beef. Veal calves plentiful and only steady 
at 5@7 50 for fair to choice. Hogs firm at 3 80 
@4 25 with*country dressed 4@6 50. Sheep in 
about recent demand; common to prime 2 50@ 
3 75, lambs 4 25@5 10. 

At Boston, milch cows $25@35 ea for poor 
to common, up to 50@60 for faney. Two-year- 
old steers 12@22, three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American 10@11le VF Ib, 
est dressed weight, sheep 8@9c, est dressed 
weight. Refrigerator beef 7T4@8}c P Ib. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the horse trade is exhibiting 
more animation and prices are $5@10 higher. 
The improvement is chiefly in extra draft 
horses, export chunks and _ drivers. The 
Drovers’ Journal says exporters have doubled 
their purchases during the week, and with a 
good shipping demand on eastern account, 
both retail trade and auction sales have shown 
some improvement. Fair activity prevails in 
eastern markets, but supplies are generally 
ample. The N Y horse show has closed after 
a successful season. At Boston, relatively 
few high-class horses appearing, recent sales 
including a pair of draft animals, 3100 lbs, at 
$325; single driving, saddle and draft horses 
allthe way up to 250@300. Mixed carlots, 
largely common in quality, 75@125. At the 
27th combination sale conducted by F. J. 
Berry at the Chicago stock yards when 225 
horses sold for 33,750 some goud prices were 
realized. The bay mare, Myrtle G., 2.16, sold 
at 900 to go to Glasgow; the bay horse Major 
Mason, four years, at 1000 to go to St Paul; 
other transactions were 170@425. Revised Chi- 
cago prices covering sales of country horses 
as they arrive are as follows: 

Express and heavy draft, 

1100 to 1400-lb chunks, 

850 to 1100-I1b chunks, 

Coach and fast road horses, 
Ordinary drivers, 35 and upward. 


Steers 


$70@150 
5O@ 8&5 
25@ 50 
80@280 





Few Colts Have Been Foaled throughout the 
country for the last two or three years, still 
the consumption has been going on. I believe 
that at the present time there is no oversup- 
ply of horses and that there is sure to bea 
shortage for a number of years to come. Let 
me say to breeders there are but two kinds of 
horses that are profitable to breed at the pres- 
ent day; high-class light harness horses with 
size, shape, quality and color, and the highest 
class of heavy draft horses. ¥Yhese will be in 
the greatest demand and bring the best prices. 
Judicious investment now cannot fail to show 
good returns.—|F. J. Berry, Chicago Stock 
Yards. 

Lameness.—C. G. C. has a 5-yr old mare 
which is lame in its foreleg. It first affected 
the left foreleg and now the right, it is swol- 
len at the ankle and is tender to the touch. 
This is a form of rheumatism which affects 
the joints of some horses, and if the bone be- 
comes affected it causes permanent lameiiess. 
Treatment: Give two tablespoonfuls of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic at a dose once a 
day in bran mash and continue it for six 
weeks. Use a little of the following on the 
enlarged ankle: Cantharides 2 dr, tiniodide 
of mercury 1 dr and lard 2 0z; mix, rub ona 
little with the fingers, let it remain on for 24 
hours, then wash off and rub on a little lard. 
Repeav in two weeks. Keep the horse’s head 
tied up while the ointment is on the joint; 
give the animal complete rest. 


Foreign Trade in Bicycles—During the first 
8 mos of this year exports of American bicy- 
cles amounted to $2,449,000 against only 351,- 
000 corresponding period a year ago, a seven- 
fold increase. 
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THE RURAL NEW-YORKER is a National 
Weekly for the farmer, gardener and fruit- 
grower. It is 47 years old, and has long been 
recognized as the leading American authority 
on all the moreimportant questions appertain- 
ing tothe cultivation of economic and orna- 
mental plants, fertilizing problems, farm meth- 
ods, etc. The best writers in the country. It 
aimstoinstructevery member of the household. 

pages, 500 illustrations—ONE dollar a 
1,000 year. Trial subscription of five weeks 
for 10 cents. 

THE RURAL NEW-YORKER, New York Cry. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


et 


Specimen copies free. 





We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS®, In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries, The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 

Cost Our 
Separately. Price. 
25.00 $4.05 
5.00 4.25 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 
5.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 


Harper’s Magazine, New York, 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 
The Century, New York, 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 
Scientific American, New York, 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 
Christian Herald, New York, 
Review of Reviews, New York, 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 
Thrice-a-Week World, New York, 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 
(New Subscription Only.) 
Farm Poultry,semi-monthly, Boston, Mass, ‘ 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Il, 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il, 
Dairy World, Chicago, Ml, 
Am, Poultry Journal, Chicago, Til, 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Weekly Biade, Toledo, Ohio, 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 

Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculiturist Almanac for 1897, 
Which will be ready for delivery December, 1896. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Blik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Several 
Good Orders. 


T received a number of inquiries and several good 
orders from my advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
columnjof the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. _ I consider 
your paper a splendid advertising medium, I. think, the 
armers should use it more liberally. 





Fee complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
Sins ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York and 
cago. 












The Wax Plant. 


E. 8S. BROWN. 

One of the most satisfactory house plants is 
the Hoya carnosa, popularly known as the 
wax plant. Its large glossy leaves are very 
peautiful when sponged and kept free from 
dust. The buds of the Hoya form in the 
joint between the stem and the leaf one year 
before it blooms. The first sign of the bud is 
a little crooked stem, turned down, with a 
small head at the end that looks like a snake’s 
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head; the second year this stem raises up 
and the buds expand, forming a cluster of 
five-sidea waxen lumps, each on the end ofa 
stem. When opened, a pretty five-pointed 
velvety star, bright as with dew, is a delight 
to the eye. ‘Vhen these blossoms drop off, the 
little stump must be left on the vine, as_ the 
next year a similar bunch of buds will grow 
out of the center of the same stump. This 
plant is easily propagated from a well-matur- 
ed leaf, but its growth is very slow, three 
years being required to form’ sufficient 
strength of vine to bear blossoms. It thrives 
in partial shade, in a soil of turfy, sandy 
loam and it must have good drainage. The 
matter of drainage is very important, as this 
plant does not like repotting or being disturb- 
ed in any way. The soil may be strengthened 
by removing some of the old portion and fill- 
ing up the pot with fresh well-enriched earth. 





Preventing Plants from Growing One-Sided.— 
Une great trouble in growing plants in the 
window is the tendency of all fast growing 
kinds to bend and twist towards the light. A 
geranium will, in bright weather, turn all its 
leaves towards the window, and in three days 
seems to be looking out to see the passing. 
There is only one way to correct this inquisi- 
tive habit. Turn your plants round at regular 
intervals, say once a week. A plant, out of 
doors and standing alone, will grow perfectly 
even and well balanced. Plants kept in a 
fixed position in a window are never sym- 
metrical, and constant turning half round is 
the only way to correct this tendency and 
keep them from becoming one-sided and mis- 
shapen. 


How to Slip Geraniums.— When making slips 
of geraniums and other plants, do not put 
them in your flower pots. Use a separate 
flower pot, or better, a small wooden box fill- 
ed with clear sand. A slip is not growing. 
All it hopes to do is to form roots and thus 
Save its life. Wateris all it needs and noth- 
ing is better to hold water than clear sand. 
Soil contains microbes that start decay in 
slips. Sand is sterile and safer. Sand allows 
all excess of water to escape. A soil is apt 
to act like a sponge and keep the slips too 
wet. Slips will form roots and grow for two 
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or three weeks in clear sand, if it is kept 
moist. Then, when the bit of green stem has 
changed from a cutting into a plant,then, and 
not till then, should it be planted in soil. 
Slips make roots at different rates, therefore 
it is best to keep all of one kind together. 





Watering Window Garden Plants.—Just 
now we are approaching a crisis in the life of 
every plant living iu the window or green- 
house. The days are growing shorter and 
the nights longer. Plants are, therefore, be- 
coming sleepy or dull and listless. As a 
plant grows, it wants more and more light 
and it is now getting less and less. So the 
gardener and window-plant grower is work- 
ing against the tide. More care and discre- 
tion must be used now than later, when the 
conditions are changed. Less water is needed 
now, because the evaporation from the leaves 
ot the plants is less and growth is slower. 
Watch the weather. Do not give water on 
dull, stormy November days. The plants are 
quiet and cannot take up as much water as 
when active. Bright, sunny mornings, when 
the wind is west or northwest, give water in 
abundance and then withhold water till the 
color of the pot grows pale and the soil gets 
dry. 





Lettuce for Ornament.—Ever try lettuce as 
window plants? Seems like an odd idea, but 
it is really weil worth trying. A pot of green 
plants is better than no flowers or plants at 
all. A sunny room without something green 
is just a little inhuman. Filla six-inch pot 
with good soil and scatter some lettuce seed 
over it and press them in out of sight. They 
will come up thickly and to make a pretty pot 
of green foliage, fit to grace any banquet ta- 
ble, thin them out to an inch apart. Let them 
grow all togetherin a dense mass. Golden 
Owen lettuce will give a pale yellow-green 
foliage. Boston Market gives a darker 
green. Black seeded Simpson will give a 
yellow-green, curly foliage. And when the 
pot is fairly boiling over with foliage, send it 
to a sick friend for a dainty dish of salad. 





Propagating Roses.—W. H. C. asks for the 
best method of rooting slips of the Hybrid 
perpetual rose. Ofall the rose family this 
variety is the hardest to propagate. Profes- 
sional florists sometimes experience great 
difficulty in getting it started. An even tem- 
perature and bottom heat are essential. I 
have succeeded in making slips of this rose 
grow by treating them in the following man- 
ner: Cut the green shootsin midsummer, se- 
lect a box 8 to 10 inches deep, in the bottom 
place tour inches of sand and leaf mold, mix- 
ing thoroughly. Place the slips in this and 
cover with a glass. See that the soil is moist 
and kept so, but do not let it be wet. Place 
the box in a partially shaded location, such as 
the north side of a building. After ten days 
or two weeks, if the leaves look nice and 
strong, take off the glass and give them a lit- 
tle sun. The best way, however, for the ama- 
teur, is to layer the shoots in the spring. 
Where they are covered with earth the canes 
should be slit. Roots will form here and fine 
plants can then be produced in one season. 
The monthly rose and its varieties root quite 
readily if slips are placed in sand in an ordi- 
nary vessel anda pane of glass plaved over 
them for a few days.—[ Walter J. Moyle. 





A Bit of Green.—Many pretty green effects 
may be had during the winter with but little 
trouble. Inch plant placed in a bottle of wa- 
ter and hung bebind a picture will flourish 
all winter if the ends and dried leaves are 
nipped off once a week when the water is 
changed. It also looks very graceful when 
growing near statuettes or small busts. Cole- 
us does better in moss than in earth. Fill a 
wire dish-drainer with wood moss (the long 
loose gray-green variety), stick it full of slips 
and keep it damp. When set upon a platter 
it makes a handsome flower piece. The slips 
may be put into an old ox muzzle, then 
lowered into a fancy pot, if desired. Those 
wishing a real summer flower may sow sweet 
peas and nasturtiums in pots for winter 
blooming. Give them plenty of sun and they 
will reward you handsomely. The blossoms 
I had one winter were the aiitmiration of the 
whole neighborhood. Trellises will be nec- 
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essary for them. Bulbs for Roman hya- 
cinths and paper narcissus should be started 
now, and they will be brought into bloom by 
Jani. If planted at intervals they may be 
made to bloom up to March 1.—[ Elizabeth. 


Stirring the Top Soil.--If you wish thrifty 
and handsome plants in your window, always 
look after the surface of the soil in the pots. 
Never let weeds spring up. Weeds are plants 
out of place. Pull them up as soon as they 
appear. Aiter watering a plant for ten days 
you will notice that a crust forms on the soil, 
particularly if you use soapy water. Never 
let this film or crust remain on the soil. The 
soil must have air, the roots of the plants re- 
quire air and this crust cuts off the air. Break 
this crust up as fast as it forms by gently 
stirring the-top of the soil. Stirring the soil 
once a week is not too often and if you do it 
on a fixed day, you will not be so apt to for- 
get it. A good tool for the purpose is the 
abandoned handle of a tooth brush. Sharpen 
it to a point and it will make a handy tool to 
keep by your plant stand. 





Carnations in the Sitting Room.—If proper 
care is taken of plants, there i8 no reason why 
one should not have fair success with this 
flower in the sitting-room window. If the 
carnation is neglected, the red spider is pretty 
sure to injure it, therefore guard against at- 
tacks from this most destructive pest by fre- 
quent syringings of the entire plant with a 
solution of fir-tree oil soap and a daily show- 
ering or dip in clear water. Give a rather 
heavy soil—loam is preferable to leaf mold — 
and not too much water. The fir-tree oil will 
not only keep the red spider in check, but is 
sure death to the aphis which often attacks 
this plant. Of course you cannot grow as fine 
carnations in the living room as you could in 
the greenhouse, but you can, with care, have 
fine flowers from healthy plants. Keep the 
temperature below 70 degrees, if possible; 65 
degrees would be better. A room opening 
off the living room is a good place in which to 
keep them. 





Why Geraniums Turn Yellow.—L. W. N: It 
may be that the soil is exhausted. If so, re- 
potting in fresh earth might benefit them. It 
may be they are in too small pots. In that 
case, shift to pots a size larger. «It may be that 
there are worms in the soil, or that some in- 
sect is at work on them. Examine, and if you 
find worms apply lime water. If you find in- 
sects, apply the fir-tree oil solution, being 
sure to have it reach the underside of the 
leaves. As a general thing, geraniums are 
quite free from insects, and probably poor 
soil, or smal] pots—possibly a combination of 
both—are at the bottom of your trouble. 
Sometimes too large pots are used, and some- 
times water is appled too freely. A year-old 
geranium ought to have a seven or eight-inch 
pot, 1f strong and healthy, and the soil should 
be kept moist only—never wet. Sometimes 
gas, or furnace heat, causes the leaves to 
drop. See how these suggestions apply to 
your plants, and possibly the cause of trouble 
will become apparent. 





Patience and Roots Grow Together.—We are all 
more or less impatient. We want results right 
off. There is nothing better to teach patience 
than window gardening. Get a few of the 
pretty Roman hyacinths. Mix up some good 
rich soil with plenty of sand and old manure. 
Plant six of the bulbs in the soil in a six- 
inch pot. Water them well and put them in 
a cool dark cellar. Seems like the last place 
in the world. Why not put them in the sunny 
window where we can see them come up? 
That's just the point. You are impatient for 
immediate results. Let the bulbs rest there 
in the dark, for they must form roots before 
they make flowers. Wait two weeks, then put 
the hand carefully over the soil inthe pot and 
turn it upside down and gently tap the edge 
of the pot on the edge of a table. The ball 
of earth will slide out in the hand. White 
roots may be seen in the soil. Put it back 
again in the pot. Try again in ten days. IUf 
now the soil is well filled with white roots, 
things are all right. Bring the pot to your 
sunny window. Moral—patience and roots 
grow together. 
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Gobbler XIll’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


JAMES E. TOWER. 


HE SUN SHONE BKIGHT on 
Turkeyland, and the brook 
which ran down back of the 
poultry house turned a play 
water wheel and was full of 
minnows. There were boys 
and girls in Turkeyland—at 

least they could come there and catch min- 
nows and play the water wheel has a mill— 
but the real ruler of Turkeyland was his ma- 
jesty, Gobbler the Thirteenth, -who had long 
wattles as red as blood and who could gob- 
ble so loud that some people I might mention 
would be scared and go around the other way 
to the barn. He was a haughty ruler, and so 
vain of his wattles that as soon as he came of 
age he ordered that nobody whatever should 
wear red in his presence. 

It happened once, shortly after he ascended 
the throne, that Miss Evelina, aged five, came 
down from the house to see what was in the 
brook, wearing her new red jacket, and as 
she poked in the bottom of the water for a 
bright-green pebble that looked like a jewel, 
she heard all of a sudden the most awful 
sound of gobbling behind her, and down 
came his majesty, flying at her like mad, and 
she tumbled into the water and got her 
beautiful jacket guined. You see what a fierce 
ruler he was, and how selfish about wearing 
red. There are some people in this world— 
you may have heard of them—who want a 
good thing all to themselves, and when they 
have a fine new dress or coat they are not 
willing anybody should wear anything like 
it in their presence. 

‘*IT tell you,’’ said Colonel Game Cock, 
one day in the early fall, ‘‘we can’t stand the 
overbearing manner of the sultan much long- 
er. He lives on the fat of the land,eating ev- 
erything in sight, and leaves only the dry 
crusts for us. I can’t hve on brook pebbles 
and water cresses much longer. My crop 
never has been quite right since my last bat- 
tle, and I have got to have more delicacies. 
Iam going to be an anarchist, and hatch a 
plot against Gobbler the Thirteenth!”’ 

Colonel Game Cock was a fighter and 
much influence. He was tall and slim, 
the envious Cassius, and hungry, 
looked dangerous. 

**You couldn’t hatch an egg, colonel, not to 
speak of a plot,’’ said the gander, who was a 
joker. ‘‘Leave the hatching to your wife.’’ 

Just then came the voice of old Chanticleer, 
the court crier, from the poultry yard fence, 
making some fresh announcement direct from 
his majesty. All hands ran nearer to listen, 
aud this is what they heard: 

‘*Hear ye, hear ye! By the will of his gra- 
cious majesty, Gobbler the Thirteenth, there 
will be observed throughout Turkeyland a 
day of Thanksgiving, on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, or the abundant and excellent food 
which has been vouchsafed to his majesty, 
the sultan, and his loyal and obedient servants 
during this bounteous autumn, wherein we 
have waxed fat and prosperous and contented. 
Each and every citizen is enjoined to save up 
some choice morsel, either of corn, or egg or 
some juicy bit, to give his gracious majesty 
on that happy oceasion, and all will rehearse 
faithfully our national anthem, ‘Turkeyland, 
my Turkeyland.’ ’’ 

The old crier was out of breath 
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long lingo. The sultan’s male subjects ex- 
changed angry glances. The old mother hens, 
however, sauntered off slowly,talking it over. 
**Quork, quork, quork,’* they said. The 
proclamation seemed to please them. 

**Save up morsels indeed!’’screeched Signur 
Guinea, the high tenor of the court choir, ‘‘I 
wish old Gobbler would leave a few morsels 
now, to keep the rest of us from starvation.’’ 
The signor was excited and his voice sound- 
ed like forty saw files going at once. 

*** Fat’, ‘contented!’ ’’ growled Colonel Cock 
under his breath. He was so angry that he 
could hardly speak. ‘‘I tell you,’’ said old 
Dr Drake solemnly, ‘‘things are not so pros- 
perous hereabouts as the sultan thinks. I 
could tell him where pip is raging, and roup, 
and it doesn’t help my patients any to go 
hungry a day or two at a time.”’ 

But the good old mother hens seemed shock- 
ed at the seditious language. **Quork, 
quork,’’ they said, ‘‘it is hard to understand 
why so much corn and pudding are given to 
the proud and the great, and so little to u3 
plain folks who do all the work. We have 
been laying every day since last January, and 
we have raised four broods of chicks, and we 
are thankful, on our part, that so few turned 
out roosters and so few died. We must have 
faith to believe that all is for the best. The 
proud and the great are likely to be laid low, 
like the rest of us, and we must be loyal to 
his majesty, the sultan.’’ 

The calm words of the good mother hens 
had no weight with the rest. They bore envy 
and hatred in their bosoms,and the most they 
thought about the next few weeks, I fear, 
was hatching plots to get rid of the sultan. 
Colonel Game Cock suggested that he, him- 
self, would make a wise and acceptable ruler, 
and some of the females placed great confi- 
dence in him, but the males, one and all, said 
no. Asit turned out afterward, each and 
every husband and father had hopes that he, 
himself, woull be the choice. 

The next Sunday morning, early, something 
occurred which made the sultan more unpop- 
ular than ever before. The fowls were all to- 
gether in the poultry yard, and the man who 
owned Gobbler XIII and his subjects came 
out to look them over. Farmer Loring—--that 
was his name—-treated his animals well, as a 
rule, whether four-footed or feathered, and he 
took pride in them. Usually the fowls all 
ran to him when he appeared, but this Sun- 
day morning they felt that they had been 
slighted in favor of Gobbler, and they were 
more disgruntled than ever when they saw 
him go straight to the fat, strutting sultan 
and coax him with a handful of corn. 

‘‘T want him to see me,’’ exclaimed a 
plump, pretty pullet, and started toward him, 
but her mother held her back. 

‘*You silly, vain little goose! Pride goeth 
before a fall. A year ago I was just your age, 
and I saw my pretty sister Jennie eating corn 
out of Farmer Loring’s hand. That’ very 
night, while we were asleep on the perch, a 
lantern flashed in our faces, and something 
seized Jennie by the legs, and although she 
squawked terribly, we never saw her again. 
Gobbler can have his corn, and his petting, 
for all me.’* The frightened pullet scamper- 
ed, trembling, into afar corner of the yard. 
The shrewd old mother said no more, and 
left the other fowls to their jealous com- 
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plaints, content if only her own family 
safe. 

That Sunday afternoon Miss Evelina strayed 
down to the brook, after Sunday school, and 
while she sat watching the ducks sail around 
on the water, plunging their long necks to the 
very bottom, she spied beyond the fence her 
friend, Miss Serena, and calledher. This was 
very pleasant, but with Miss Serena was her 
spaniel, which came tearing into the water, 
scaring the ducks almost to death and driving 
them back home. On went the spaniel as 
fast as his legs would go, and then to Miss 
Evelina’s horror he dashed toward the great 
turkey, Gobbler the Thirteenth. The proud 
fat sultan dropped his flaring plumage like a 
folded umbrella, tried in vain to run, and 
then he spread his great wings and rose into 
the air. Anti how grandly he soared! He 
did not flutter and flap like ahen, but he 
sailed. Miss Evelina stood and looked in 
“terror as his great body rose higher and high- 
er and glided out of sight over the apple trees 
and the corn houses and out of sight. 

**Oh dear!’’ she cried, bursting into tears. 
‘*What will father say!’’ She knew her 
father took pride in his largest, plumpest tur- 
key and she thought perhaps he might be 
planning to have Gobbler on their own 
Thanksgiving table. 

Miss Serena chased her spaniel and got 
him by the collar. ‘‘Don’t tell your father 
it was my dog did it, will you, Evelina?’’ she 
said anxiously. Evelina hid her face in her 
hands and shook her head, and Serena went 
off homeward with the naughty dog. 

That night another strange thing happened. 
The pretty pullet with the wise mother awoke 
from asound sleep. She heard something 
moving on the ground below tne perch and 
she nestled closer to her mother. 

‘*T see no lantern flashing in our 
she whispered, ‘‘but there is some 
thing near!’’ At that instant there 
mufiied cry and a rushing sound, as of some 
large body sweeping the ground, and all was 
still. The pullet nearly lost her balance and 
tumbled off the perch with terror, but she 
soon got her toes well twisted around the pole 
and went sound asleep again. 

So the next morning two of the largest ard 
finest residents of Turkeyland were missing. 
Evelina did not know, of course, that the 
gray goose was gone, but the first thing she 
thought of when she awoke, was whether the 
big gobbler had found his way home again. 
She went down to breakfast with an anxious 
heart and when her father camein with bad 
news written on his face, she fairly trembled. 
the gray are 
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‘“*The big turkey and 
gone!’’ he said excitedly. 
poultry yard last night. I found goose feath- 
ers scattered all the way to the brook. 
Queer thing, though, I didn’t find: any turkey 
feathers. I don’t see how a fox could get 
that great gobbler away without pulling any 
of his feathers.’’ 

Mrs Loring held up her hands in 
ment, and almost cried with disappointinent. 
Miss Evelina just hung her head and felt as 
if she were telling a he in letting her father 
and mother think that it was the fox stole 
the turkey, and in not confessing that she was 
partly to blame for letting in the dog. But 
she felt so bad that she kept still/and could 
eat scarcely any breakfast. 
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Meanwhile there was a great commotion 
among the citizens of Turkeyland when it 
was known that the gray goose had fallen a 
victim to the red fox, and that his majesty, 
Gobbler the Thirteenth, was missing. Colo- 
nel Game Cock hopped at once upon the chop- 
ping block by the fence, which had been Gob- 
pler’s throne, and announcing the ‘‘loss of 
their beloved ruler,’’ proclaimed himself 
sultan in his stead. Everybody, almost, was 
angry, but the colonel waved the red flag of 
anarchy and gave a few saucy young cocker- 
els a thrashing, and proceeded to govern. 
The first thing he did was to order everybody 
to give him ashare of their breakfast. He 
stuffed himself so full thereby that he had to 
retire to a dark corner of the poultry house 
and lie down. At noon he was out once more, 
but in a terrible humor, insomuch that he 
thrashed every male bird on the place, ‘‘just 
to get up an appetite,’’ he said. A mass 
meeting was hela by the victims behind the 
corn house, at which resolutions were adopt- 
ed, calling upon each and every feathered bi- 
ped to share half his or her food with the new 
sultan till the latter should be feeling cheer- 
ful and pleasant. There was not time, how- 
ever, to carry out this plan, before his savage 
majesty had almost broken the hearts of the 
good mother hens by compelling thei to give 
him the dainties they had been saving up for 
Gobbler the Thirteenth’s Thanksgiving. 

Indeed, there was a reign of terrorin Tur- 
keyland. Matters had gone from bad to 
worse. ‘‘Oh, for our dear old Gobbler the 
Thirteenth!’’ sighed the old mother hens. 
‘*He was so handsome. Game Cock the First, 
as he calls himself, looks like a hoptoad on 
stilts beside that glorious monarch. And 
Gobbler was an angel beside him, for temper. 
And then Game Cock’s family put on such 
great airs since they became royalty.’’ 

How long Turkeyland would have endured 
the new ruler without war will never be 
known. About twilight of the first day,when 
all were beginning to think of their com- 
fortable roosts, and the shadows were length- 
ening along the orchard and the grassy slope 
of the poultry yard, there moved slowly 
through the gate a majestic figure, outspread 
like a peacock. It was none other than Gob- 
bler the Thirteenth, returned from his wan- 
derings. You should have seen the welcome 
he received. Col Game Cock was already un- 
der the care of Dr Drake, as the result of 
overeating, and the sultan had no difficulty 
in driving him into the sink drain and taking 
away his red flag. 

Everybody said afterward, ‘‘ How fortunate 
the old sultan’s last night on earth was so 
triumphant and so happy!’’ For the next 
morning the careful mothers called their 
young away from the vicinity of the thopping 
block, lest their eyes witness an awful sight. 
Farmer Loring’s ax had fallen on Gobbler’s 
neck, and his son, Gobbler the Fourteenth, 
reigned in his stead. 

‘“‘T always said thirteen was an unlucky 
number,’ remarked Signor Guinea. 

‘*Served him right,’’ snarled Colonel Game 
Cock, who was now a confirmed dyspeptic. 

‘*Too much hatching has spoiled your tem- 
per,’’ retorted the gunder, who, though a wid- 
ower, must still have his joke. 

‘‘He used to call me a quack,’’ said old 
Dr Drake, ‘‘ but there was much good in him, 
after all.’’ 

“*Quork, quork, quork,’’ said the mother 
hens. ‘‘Be good, children, and loyal to the 
sultan, and you’ll be happy and contented, 
for are not the proud and great laid low?’’ 

There was a fine Thanksgiving dinner when 
Gobbler the Fourteenth, son of the late sul- 
tan, was inaugurated, and his loyal subjects 
closed the day with the national anthem: 


‘*My mother state to thee I kneel, 
Turkeyland! 

For life and death, for woe or weal, 

Thy peerless chivalry reveal, 

And gird thy bounteous limbs with steel, 
Turkeyland! My Turkeyland!’’ 





A Country Town can better afford to omit to 
make regular contributions to the foreign 
missionary fund than try to get along without 
&@ properly equipped fire department.—({Bos- 
ton Herald. 
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Hay-Making the Year ’Round. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 
Grandfather has the funniest way, 
Of telling us children when to make hay, 
He says we may make it with snow on the 
ground! 
In summer, in autumn—-in fact, the year 
‘round, 





Aunt Chloe, who lives just over the way, 

Sometimes he speaks of as being our hay! 

‘*To-morrow we'll read to her, when there’s 
more time—’’ 

‘*To-morrow, my children, the sun may not 
shine!’’ 


If our lessons are hard and we want to play, 

‘*A storm may be brewing—look out for your 
hay!’ 

He says with a twinkle that merrily beams, 

The hay is our lessons, of course, then he 
means. 


‘*Don’t put it off—if ever you find 
A chance to aid others—to be loving and kind; 
‘Make hay while the sun shines’—and chil- 
dren, I’ve found, 
One can make hay then, easily, all the year 
’round!’’ 
en 


The Alphabet Game. 


MRS DELIA A. WOOSTER. 

Cut 26 slips of paper, on which write the 
letters of the alphabet, one letter on each slip. 
Have the company seated ina circle, and 
give to each person one of the slips. The 
game is to get enough letters to form a word. 
No word should contain less than three letters 
nor more than four. After all are supplied 
with slips, let some one begin the game by 
calling for a letter. If he holds A and wants C 
and T to make up the word cat, he may call for 
C from the one he believes holds it. Suppos- 
ing itis Miss Smith. If she has the letter, he 
may take it, and has the right to call the 
other letter from someone else. If he is fortu- 
nate and gets both letters, he has the first 
word, and is champion. He then must repeat 
something about the cat, like: ‘‘This is the 
cat that killed the rat.’’ If Miss Smith does 
not hold the letter that has been called for,she 
has the right to call next for any letter she 
wishes, and the first one who called cannot 
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call again till someone calls for a letter from 
him that he does not hold. If there are more 
than 26 persons in the company, there should 
be blank slips added to make up the number, 
so each one may have a slip. Of course, no 
one should know what the other holds, whether 
blank or letter. No person shall announce 
the word he has chosen to make until it is 
completed, then it shuuld be laid aside. If 
there are less than 26 persons, the slips left 
over should be placed on a table, blank side 
up and each person has a right to draw from 
these if he choose, rather than call from an- 
other. Before drawing, the letter must be an- 
nounced. If the right letter is drawn, the 
person cannot draw again but may call for 
another letter. If the right letter is not 
drawn, the person who sits next at the left of 
the one who has just drawn, has the right to 
call, or draw, next. 

The company inay continue to form words 
until the vowels are all used, when the slips 
must be collected, mixed, and distributed 
again. Ifa person calls for a letter already 
made into a word that is completed;he is guil- 
ty of an offense and must expect to be punished 
as the others may decide. In selecting words, 
remember to avoid those in which the same 
letter occurs more than once, like egg or eye. 
Have the slips of paper all of the same width 
and length. If blank slips are needed to make 
up the number, they should be mixed with 
the slips that are lettered before being distrib- 
uted. Persons holding these blanks have 
the same right to call as the others. One 
needs to keep his ears and eyes open in play- 
ing this game, as in authors, or any other sim- 
ilar gume. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Candy-Eating Pony.—I have a little pony 
named Dandy, and can ride him any time I 
want to. He will eat cake and candy. My 
father has two horses, Babe and Billy, and he 
got first premiums at two fairs on one of them. 
I have a big brother who rides the bicycle. 
can play most anything on the organ. I have 
also three cats—Spot, Dick and Tinker.—[No 
Name. 








Milks a Good Deal.—I must tell you about 
our pet squirrels. The other day one of them 
got out of the cage and we could hardly catch 
itagain. Wheu it was caught it bit me on the 
finger. Will Black Eyes please let me know 
where I could get the piece called Whispering 
hope? My father has 18 milch cows and 
can milk any of them, I think. I milk a good 
deal.—| Eftie M. Morrow. 
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The Story of a Beautiful Girl. 


FRED MYRON COLBY. 


One afternoon more than 600 years ago,there 
was a little children’s party in a rich man’s 
house, in Florence, Italy. Among those pres- 
ent was ashy sensitive boy of nine years, 
whose name was Durante, though everybody 
called him Dante. He wus so shy that instead 
of joining in the games he kept aloof and 
watched the players. When one of his com- 
panions called out ‘‘Come, Dante, don’t 
stand moping there; come and join the fun,’’ 
he would only draw still farther away, per- 
haps to some retired corner where no one 
would notice him. At this same party wasa 
httle girl who particularly attracted this sad- 
faced lad. She was dressed in red. Years af- 
terward Dante remembered the dress she wore 
and calied it ‘*a most noble color.’’ Perhaps 
that was because 1t was one of the colors of 
his glorious city of Florence, for red, white 
and green were the Florentine colors. Boys 
were as patriotic in those days as they are 
now, and young as he was, Dante was a lover 
of his country. All his life long he was ruled 
by two strong passions, one was love for his 
beautiful and stately Florence, the other 
was his veneration for this girl who wore the 
red dress. 

Beatrice, that was the name of the little 
girl, must have been a wonderfully beantiful 
child, but it was not so much her deep blue 
eyes and fresh oval face, or her meshes of 
soft, silken, golden hair, that impressed this 
diftident boy, as it was her sweetness and 
gravity and the grace with which she moved 
among her companions. She seemed to be 
more than mortal, and the feeling he had for 
her was mingled with awe. We can imagine 
him, a slim little fellow 1n his tight hose and 
short doublet and his hair worn long under 
his velvet cap, and his pointed shoes, stand- 
ing in some sheltered corner and gazing with 
all his eyes at the fairy-like being who had 
such a singular interest for him. We do not 
know that she spoke to him at all, but he was 
quite content to look at her. Just merely to do 
that made him forget all worldly things and 
think of the saints and holy ones in heaven, for 
Dante was a good Catholic, as was everyone 
in those old times. 

Dante did not see Beatrice again for a num- 
ber of years. Finally they met each other one 
day upon the street. She remembered him 
and noticed him with a smile. She was 
dressed this time in white, and the youth 
thought her more wonderful than ever. So 
affected was he by the vision of her loveliness 
and her kindness in recognizing him, that he 
said it seemed to him that everything gross 
in his nature was washed away forever. It 
was a strange confession for a young man to 
make, and only shows the influence of a peau- 
tiful nature upon a poetical mind. 

Dante grew to be a man and began to take 
part in the political life of Lis native city. 
Two great parties struggled for the ascen- 
dency in Florence. They were the Guelphs 
and the Ghibeilines, the former of which 
adhered to the pope, the latter to the German 
emperor. Dante belonged to the Guelph fac- 
tion and became a leader in his party. He 
was both soldier and politician; but though 
he was so active in his country’s service, he 
had not forgotten Beatrice. He met her once 
more, this time at a bridal party, and she was 
in white again,and her radiance almost blind- 
ed him. She was the impersonation of all 
purity and goodness to him, and such she al- 
ways remained. 

She married not long after this third meet- 
ing, and in time Dante himself took a wife, 
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but Beatrice’s image never left him. She 
Was an inspiration to him all his life. This 
influence must have come as much from her 
character as from her outward beauty of face 
and form. The thought of the beauty and 
purity of the girl continually ennobled him. 
When she died, and she was only 23 when 
death took her, he made a vow that he would 
write of her such words as had never been 
written of any other woman. How well he 
kept his word the world haS known for 600 
years. 

Those were troublous years in Florence, 
and Dante experienced soon bitter tribulation. 
The Guelphs had divided into two factions 
called the Neri or black and the Bianchi or 
white. Dante associated with the white fac- 
tion and as the Neri got the power, all the 
leading men of the other faction were banish- 
ed. Dante was one of them and he never saw 
his native city again. Until the day of his 
death, when he was 56, he was a wanderer and 
an exile. It was during these sad restless 
years that he wrote his Divine Comedy. In 
this great and immortal poem,the girl Beatrice 
figures as the grand incarnation of goodness 
and beauty. No other woman occupies just 
such a place in literature as she does. She 
is represented as the poet’s guide through all 
his devious wanderings, conducting him at 
last to the gates of Paradise. No one who 
reads of Beatrice in the Divine Comedy can 
help being inspired toa higher and better 
idea of life by this saintly character. Though 
he makes her a transcendent spirit of loveli- 
ness and truth, you can everywhere recognize 
the beautiful little girl who awakened Dante’s 
boyish reverence and inspired his noblest ef- 
forts. Rare and angelic indeed must have 
been the spirit of the fair Florentine girl to 
have thus, in that turbulent age, proved a sol- 
ace and a hope tothe stern, sorrow-stricken 
heart of the poet. It is a wonderful story, al- 
most too wonderful to be true, yet we 
must believe it, for all through the sublime 
poem rises this girl figure, idealized and sub- 
limated indeed, but still something as she ap- 
peared to him in the midst of the violence 
and wrong of that now long-dead century, 
when the Tuscan lilies trailed in the dust and 
the lily of the Arno lay humbled and outraged 
by faction and strife. 


A Friend for Life. 


A THANKSGIVING EPISODE OF 
NANTUCKET. 


OLD 
By Stanley Edwards Johnson. 


S FAR AS human 
nature is capable of 
attaining a state of 
chronic sedateness, 
went the society of 
Friends of Nan- 
tucket. But youth 
is too full of love 
for song and danc- 
ing to remain en- 
tirely suppressed, 
and the Friends’ 
chronicles—which are now kept as far as pos- 
sible from prying eyes—disclose many lapses 
from the high standard they set before the 
world. Severe as was the discipline of this 
sect, it was impossible to prevent an occa- 
sional falling from grace,and one of these took 
place during the Thanksgiving season of 
1827. The following ‘‘First day’’ was a sad 
one for several young hearts and the elders, 
perched on their high seats with their awing 
faces, could not have been more terrible if 
they were to act in a judicial capacity at the 
‘*Last Day.”’ 

Peleg Thornton, was not ‘‘of the world’s 
sort.’’ He was a true and diligent shipwright, 
and long were the hours of his daily toil. 
When we have said that Peleg did not belong 
to the world, we have only given his religious 
status in the Society of Friends. His young 
heart, I fear, was largely with the world, and 
he dearly loved certain relaxations after his 
day’s work was done; and mostly he loved 
the relaxations which were forbidden. 

His poor mother was a devout Quaker. and 


before Peleg had graduated from dresses she 
had foreseen trouble. For he was possessed 
of ‘‘ Ye devil of Mischief,’’ and his prattle had 
never been like the innocent and proper prat- 
tle of his little Quaker playmates. Materna] 
discipline had done its best and had failed. 
And now Peleg made an ample and honest 
living at his trade—what member of the go- 
ciety of Friends did not, in the old days of 
Nantucket?—and his mother’s protests were 
not heeded. It only remained for the society 
to deal with our grown-up scapegrace. 

Mrs Thornton stood in constant fear of that 
time which she knew must come. As she sat 
each ‘* First day’’ in her place among the eld- 
ers, she was painfully conscious of her son’s 
misdeeds during the week past. Peleg had 
been out late o’nights. He had kept company 
with the world’s people; and well she knew 
how much; he thought of Phebe Pinkhan, 
whose ancestors had been ‘‘disowned.’’ He 
had been where there was the music of the 
spinnet and the fiddle—and worst of all, Peleg 
had learned to dance. Peleg was built some- 
what after the pattern of a bear—but still she 
was positive he had danced. If anyone else 
in the Nantucket meeting had known this, 
Peleg would have been disciplined, and if he 
did not repent he would have been disowned. 
Mrs Thornton was afraid her headstrong boy 
would never repent, when once brought be- 
fore the meeting. Such was the view of Pe- 
leg’s mother. 

On the other hand, Peleg bad his own idea 
of the case. But I do not think he had given 
much thought to what his fellow-worshippers 
in the plain old meeting house would think 
of him. His philosophy was that he was in- 
nocent as long as he was not caught. 

The winter of 1827 had been cold and dull, 
and there had not been the diversion of news 
from the mainland for six weeks. It was 
certainly not strange that his fervid and jo- 
vial spirit should find a play ground, and 
this was exactly what it had done quite fre- 
quently at the pleasant home of Pheebe Pink- 
ham. Phoebe was fair to look upon, and her 
father had attained sufficient property to sead 
her to Boston, where she had acquired some 
erudition and considerable mnore polish of a 
slightly frivolous nature—from the standpoint 
of the Nantucket Friends. Ido not think we 
would look upon Pheebe as anything out of 
the way. She was one of the demure congre- 
gation which sat each Sunday, under a ‘‘hire- 
ling minister,’’ in the Presbyterian chapel— 
the one thing the Friends in Nantucket ab- 
horred most of all. 

Phoebe was easily the belle of the island’s 
society, but she had seemed to prefer the so- 
ciety of Peleg Thornton. This may be be- 
cause it was a clandestine affair, and appealed 
all the more to her romantic atmosphere of 
mind. No one knew how deep Pheebe’s love 
was, except Peleg, and he was slowly learn- 
ing. 

Peleg was in his shop, working and singing 
a snatch of a song, when the twilight gathered 
and he could no longer toil. Then he sat 
down and seemed to be waiting for something. 
When the deeper shadows had gathered and 
everything in the old shop seemed phantom- 
like in the dusk, this ‘‘something’’ appeared. 
It was Phebe. 

‘*T had thought thee would not come,’’ he 
said in @ constrained way, for Peleg was 
never ‘‘easy’’ when Phebe was near, and he 
had not long been used to her twilight calls at 
his shop. 

‘**But here Iam,’’ she exclaimed, holding 
out both her hands, which Peleg took, quite 
gingerly and properly. ‘‘And I’ve a great 
deal to say. Have you forgotten that it is 
Thanksgiving, day after to-morrow?’’ 

Peleg shook his head apprehensively. ‘‘I 
think I mentioned to thee that the feast was 
coming when you called last week. Thee 
knows it is the day I have to spend at home?”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t ‘thee’ me so much. It is ‘thee’ 
this and ‘thee’ that until I almost think I am 
one of your people. It is everything but the 
‘thee’ that I want.”’ 

Peleg appeared stupidly unconscious of this 
broad hint, and Phebe seemed in despair. 
How much she liked him and how poorly he 
responded! ‘‘Well,’’ she continued, ‘‘we are 
to have a company at our house. Louise will 
play the fiddle and Harold Morse will assist 








on the spinnet and we will see the dawn, I’m 
thinking. And if‘thee’ don’t come, my fun 
will be spoilt.’’ 

‘¢But thee must know I cannot,’’ Peleg pro- 
tested, looking the fair face straight in the 
eyes with unutterable longing. 

‘‘Now, Peleg, after we’ve gone so far, you 
must know there’s no turning back; and 
things must go on to the end—and what the 
end will be, that all know.’’ 

But Peleg was thinking that he did not 
himself know how far tliings had gone, and 
he wondered what this ‘‘end’’ really was that 
seemed so clearly defined in Phabe’s mind. 
And yet he was beginning to feel what the 
end must be, and he looked at the future with 
trembling. ‘‘But, Phoebe, thee must under- 
stand what Thanksgiving eve means among 
our people. I’ve always been at home with 
mother then; and I have much to do, taking 
things about among the poorer Friends. I 
would be sure to be found out, and then what 
would happen? Thee knows, Phebe, that I 
do not care, but I do not desire that thee 
should suffer, and have thy name brought up 
in meeting.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, don’t mind me! [I’m in for anything; 
and it has been so dull that I would like a 
little excitement. Butif ‘thee’ is so afraid 
and chicken-hearted, I am glad to know it be- 
fore it is too late.’’ And she made a mock cour- 
tesy. 

This was too much for poor Peleg. ‘‘Thee 
knows I am not chicken-hearted, and I will 
come,’’ said the baffled -youth. 

‘*And I knew you would,’’ said Phebe, and 
she ran off, laughing. 

When the eve of Thanksgiving came, the 
next day, Peleg silently stole away from his 
mother’s home, and filled her sad heart with 
sorrow. This was increased to fear as she 
went about her charitable errands, and the 
neighbors asked in wonder for Peleg. Mrs 
Thornton had a hard struggle to keep to the 
truth, and at the same time to shield her 
wayward son. Then some of the near Friends 
called, and all asked, ‘‘ Where is thy Peleg?’’ 
Her son might have been suspected of mur- 
der, and she would have felt no worse. Then 
one, who was a little given to worldly gossip, 
said: ‘‘I have heard tell that Phebe Pink- 
ham, she of the world’s people, has conceived 
a fancy for Peleg. Thee knows what would 
happen then. I would be sorry for thee should 
he be disciplined, and not repent, and thee 
should have thy son disowned.’’ 

‘then Mrs Thornton thought the worst had 
come, and she sat in dumb fear far into the 
night. 

But in another part of the town there was a 
bright company of young people, who felt no 
sense of ‘‘carking fear.’’ And the merry 
spinnet and fiddle made hearts as glad as 
they should be at this festive time. There 
was no foreboding in Peleg’s heart, in these 
delightful hours when he_ forgot everything 
but Phebe Pinkham, and the pleasure at 
hand in her society and that of her friends. 
He had forgotten for the time that he was of 
the society of Friends. He danced as lightly 
as he could with all, but chiefly with Phebe. 
He tasted the rich brew in the willow punch 
bowl, and his tongue was considerably 
loosened, although he clung by habit, to the 
Quaker vernacular aud his manners were 
plain. 

But Phebe managed well, and was deter- 
mined that the ‘‘end’’ she had spoken of, 
should come. During the later dances she 
manceuvred and had Peleg in a corner, all by 
herself, and ‘‘there was no one nigh to hin- 
der.’’ 

‘*My father likes you well,’’ she began ten- 
tatively. 

‘‘Thee knows I have always respected and 
honored thy father and all his kin,’’said Peleg 
—and that was saying a good deal for him. 

‘*Indeed,’’ answered the girl roguishly, ‘‘I 
am really glad to hear it.’’ 

‘*Thee little knows how much I like thee,’’ 
said Peleg boldly. ‘‘ And how much we would 
welcome thee among our people.’’ 

‘* Your people,’’ cried Phoebe, aghast; ‘‘and 
what do you mean by ‘your people,’ I should 
like to know?’”’ 

‘‘Why, the Friends,’’ he answered, meekly. 

‘*And do you want me to be a little Quak- 
er?’’ she said, too loudly. 
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‘And she will never be one,’’ said one of 
the dancers, in an undertone. 

‘*I want you for a Friend. I would like you 
for a wife,’’ the young man said, amazed at 
his own courage. 

‘‘A Friend and a wife!’’ she said seriously. 
‘‘I might be both in a sense, but a Quaker, 
never.’’ 

**Does thee love me, Phaebe?’’ 

ee Yes. ? 

** Will thee marry me?’’ 

‘*Yes,—perhaps.’’ 

‘IT love thee well, better than anything. 
But——-’’ 

‘*But what?’’ 

‘“‘Icannot marry out of meeting,’’ he de- 
clared firmly. 

‘*But Ican never be a Quaker,’’ she said, 
with equal determination. 

‘*Please don’t thee say Quaker,’’ he insist- 
ed. ‘‘We are Friends.’’ 

“Do you mean that we will always be 
*“*friends,’’? even if we cannot marry?’’ she 
said laughing. 

**I mean simply this,’’ he replied, with great 
candor. ‘‘The Thorntons have always been 
Friends. I do not think I can ever be any- 
thing else. Perhaps Iam not so decided be- 
cause of the sect—for I am _ but a poor profes- 
sor of our religion. But we have none of 
us ever been disowned, and I cannot do that 
which I know would break my mother’s heart. 
Thee would not have to give up much to be- 
come one of us—if you really love me. For it 
is to choose between a sober, domestic life, 
on the one hand, with me; and a gay one in 
the world, on the other. And no man wants 
his wife to be other than the first, whether 
he be in the world or out of it. Thee must 
see, dear Phebe, that what would be impossi- 
ble in me, might easily be done with thee. I 
cannot change without the sacrifice of much. 
But thee would only change, I think, for the 


‘better. If thee truly loves me, the task will 


not be hard, for thee. Think it over. I must 
go home. I cannot be merry any longer, un- 
til thee makes me a final answer—and do not 
do so, dear Phebe, without thinking it over.’’ 

He had made this long declaration with de- 
liberation, and the fun had vanished from his 
face. He seemed very serious. His mood af- 
fected Phebe. ‘“‘I will think it over, for I 
know you love me truly, and I am very happy 
in that. And, Peleg, you know I love you 
with all your ‘thees’ and the Quaker—1L mean 
Friendly—ways. ButI had never supposed 
you cared so much for your family’s religion. 
And I have never dreamed of becoming a 
Friend. I have pictured our life together 
very differently, and it does not seem to me 
that I can ever adopt your ways.”’ 

They parted tenderly, and Peleg returned 
home with a heavy heart. He found his 
mother in tears. He told her he loved Phebe 
Pinkham. But he made his mother fairly 
happy when he told her he could never marry 
‘‘out of meeting.’’ She concluded he would 
never marry at all, and believed that soon it 
would be all over and forgotten. 

Both mother and son looked forward to the 
approaching ‘‘ First day’’ with great forebod- 
ing. The mystery of Peleg’s whereabouts, 
on Thanksgiving eve, had aroused much curi- 
osity; and there were some jealous ones 
among Pheebe’s admirers who were glad to 
tell all they knew. The Nantucket meeting 
of Friends promptly appointed an investigat- 
ing committee, and Peleg soon found himself 
in very hot water. Mrs Thornton was in de- 
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GIRLS IN STORES, 


offices, or factories, are peculiarly 
liable to female diseases, especially 
those who are constantly on their feet, 
Often they are unable to perform their 
duties, their suffering is so intense. 
When the first 













VTA. @ 
lle KS themselves, such as 
backache, pains in 
groins, head- 
ache, dizziness, 
faintness, 
swelled 
feet, 
blues, 
etc., 
they 


should at once 
write Mrs. 

Pinkham, at 
Lynn, Mass., stating symptoms; she 
will tell them exactly what to do, and 
in the meantime they will find prompt 
relief in Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, which can be obtained 
from any druggist. 

*“My Dear Mrs. PINKHAM:—I am so 
grateful to you for what your Com- 
pound hasdoneforme. For four years 
I suffered such pains from ovarian 
trouble, which caused dreadful weak- 
ness of the limbs, tenderness and burn- 
ing pain in the groins, pain when 
standing or walking, and increased 
pain during menstruation, headache 
and leucorrhea. I weighed only 92 
pounds, and was advised to use your 
Vegetable Compound, which I did. I 
felt the benefit before I had taken all 
of one bottle. I continuet using it, 
and it has entirely cured me. I have 
not been troubled with leucorrhea for 
months, and now I weigh 115 pounds.” 
—Litiir Hartson, Flushing, Genesee 
Co., Michigan. Box 69. 








symptoms present. 
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She knew that her son would be sub- 
jected to the severe discipline of the Society 
and she feared that his independent nature 
would make him rash. 

Phebe Pinkham, in spite of her light heart, 
was deeply attached to her lover, and had 
never dreamed of these circumstances. Pe- 
leg was handsome and manly, and he was 
making a success of himself in the world. He 
was also of a determined and firm character, 
and she feared she wouid be unable to move 
him from his purposes to remain in ‘‘meet- 
ing.’’ She had counted on his willingness to 
be ‘‘set aside,’’ for her sake—and thus she 
would have her heart’s desire and remain 
among her own people. She found herself 
loving bim all the more,and yet she wavered. 
She naturally was troubled, and lost her ap- 
petite. During the short time before the fate- 
ful Sunday, she was in a dazed condition, 
and her friends and family feared she would 
have an illness. 

When Sunday came, she learned that her 
lover had been accused of three great trans- 
gressions in the code of the Friends. The 
investigators reported Peleg of the following 
sins: ‘‘ Having been to places of amusement 
and dancing and being a partaker therein. 
Of attending the church of a_hireling minis- 
ter. And thirdly, of conduct unbecoming one 
of the Society of Friends, with a lass of the 
world’s people.’’ The committee said: ‘‘He 
is admonished to publicly declare his sin and 
to repent; or to be disowned.’’ 

This was the sensation of the island. The 
parties concerned were dismayed, and the 
people generally knew who the ‘‘lass of the 
world’s people’’ was. Noone of the Thorn 
tons had ever been accused in open meeting 
before. And yet it was not like the Thorn- 
tons to repent. Their lives had generally 
been in straight lines, and there had been but 
little to require repentance. 

Pheebe’s father was not opposed to his 
daughter’s lover, as he had always admired 
his hardihood, and he was a well-to-do-sea 
captain, and had no amstocratic notions. 
But his grandfather had been ‘‘set aside,’’ in 
disgrace; und he was strongly opposed to hav- 
ing a member of the fourth generation return- 
ed to ‘‘meeting.’’ There were sundry reasons, 
however, why the society would welcome the 
returned black sheep of this family into their 
fold. 

Peleg felt he could not honestly repent, nor 
did he wish to be disowned. Yet if Phoebe 
would only come into ‘‘meeting,’’ he believed 
he could make some kind of a confession. In- 
stances of a formal repentance were common 
enough in the annals of the society, for when 
the deed was done, it was much easier to rise 
in meeting, and express even a feigned peni- 
tence than to endure the voblogquy of be- 
ing disowned. Peleg thought deeply, 
and as the days sped along, he could 
seem to come to no Conclusion. As the twi- 
light was deepening in the shop one evening, 
he leaned against his benchin a brown study, 
his head bowed upon his breast. He heard a 
soft foot upon the tioor, and looked up to see 
Phebe, pale and troubled. 

**Poor Peleg,’’ she murmured. *‘ Are 
too, so unhappy? What shall we do?’’ 

‘*Thee knows as well as I,’’ was the gloomy 
response. ‘*‘Thee can save me if thee will, or 
if thee loves me.’’ 

‘*But my father says [ shall 
meeting, even if I desire,’’ she 
‘*But, dear Peleg, I love you. I 
you up. Iam almost ready to 
and ‘thou’ in spite of eyeryone.’’ 

**Tf thee does not do so, I cannot tell what 
todo. I'll go into meeting next First day 
and perhaps the spirit within will move me to 
do what is right. Disowned or not, I’ll al- 
ways love thee.’’ 

And the Sunday dawned, and no one knew 
what would come. Peleg and his wan mother 
came into the plain audience room together. 
Peleg sat in the place for the accused, while 
his mother heroically endured the pain of sit- 
ting in the raised seats for the elders, where 
all could see her troubled face. 

But Peleg saw no one. His gaze was fixed 
upon the floor. That silence, which is the 
most potent infinence in the Quaker church 
and more eloquent than the spoken words of 
the moving ‘*S8pirit’’ within, reigned through- 


spair. 


you, 
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out the congregation. No one seemed able to 
speak when the accusation of the head of the 
Thorntons was present in the minds of all. 

Seon a sweet trembling vvice broke the si- 
lence. It was Phebe Pinkham who spoke. 
She used the words so often uttered in the 
confession of sin among the Friends. It was 
the fixed formula; but the voice which uttered 
it now gave them a new expression and 
meaning. Jt was Cupid who spoke in the 
plain gray of the Quaker. ‘'Friends,’’ she 
began, ‘‘I1 am very sorry for my transgressions 
and those of my great-grandfather, and desire 
mercy of God, and the forgiveness of the peéo- 
ple of God, whom I have offended.’’ She then 
sat down. It was an event unprecedented in 
the annals of the society, for uo accusation 
stood against Phebe Pinkham. But the 
fourth generation had arisen to ask forgive- 
ness of the sins of her ancestors. 

Peleg had raised his head, and a great joy 
spread over his face. He had not known that 
Phebe Pinkham wasin the room. He next 
arose and repeated the same words, and no 
one who had heard them could doubt the gen- 
uineness of his confession. Tnen he made the 
declaration required of all Friends contem- 
plating matrimony. The words have been 
used thousands of times and are as follows: 
‘“*‘T intend to take Pheebe Pinkham to be my 


wife, if the Lord permits.’’ This annonnce-_ 


ment made a stir among the intrepid worship- 
pers in gray. It was almost enough to upset 
even a Quaker meeting. The great problem 
was: ‘‘Would Pheebe announce her banns as 
the law required?’’ 

Peleg hardly knew whether she would, but 
there was a sublime faith in the lover’s heart, 
and he felt the spirit moved him to say the 
formula. The congregation was not kept long 
waiting before Phebe rose and the same 
words were repeated in a clear, happy tone. 

The law required that a committee should 
be appointed to look up the records of those 
of their flock intending marriage. This com- 
mittee found peculiar duties awaiting them 
and there were no precedents to go by; and a 
Quaker without a former case to fall back 
upon, is a Quaker dished. In the first place, 
Phcebe must be entered as one of the society. 
And when this was done there was nothing 
in her conduct to be preferred against her, as 
her conduct at once became exemplary in the 
extreme. Then Peleg must be formally ab- 
solved from his sins. There were many opin- 
ions, too, as to what should be the proper and 
Godly course. Phebe and Peleg became the 
topic of much discussion which they would 
not have enjoyed hearing. The pair was 
watched closely, too, in case there should be 
any lapses from strict propriety, to furnish a 
pretext for further discipline. The days were 
anxious for both, and the conditions were 
such that they could not see each other at all. 

When the committee had labored much and 
considered deeply, it was decided as follows: 
**That if Peleg Thornton does truly repent, 
and Phebe Pinkham does truly desire to be- 
come one of the Nantucket society of Friends, 
they will both submit to being put on triai 
for three months; and then, if their conduct 
do prove exemplary, they may be allowed to 
again make announcement of intended mar- 
riage, which will again be considered.’’ Thus 
the committee wended their way out of the 
tangle, and placed themselves on the plain 
ground of established usage, by undoing all 
that had been done. It is unnecessary to say 
that to prolong this agony was the hardest of 
sentences for the lovers, and some thought that 
Phaebe’s affection would fail to stand the 
test. 

However, light-hearted girls are not always 
as shallow as they seem. Faithfully Peleg 
labored in his shop, and regularly did he and 
Phebe sit among the Friends on “First 
day,’’ without exchanging a look of love. 
There were no twilight meetings in the old 
shop, nor did they venture to allow a clandes- 
tine correspondence to imperil their hope of 
final happiness. When the fateful Sunday 
came, Peleg sat much as he had done on the 
day of his confession. He had not even dar- 
ed to look for Phewbein the congregation. 
He rose himself and repeated the formula, 
and then sat as does a criminal awaiting his 
sentence. The minutes seemed like hours and 
the sonorous clock thundered out the seconds, 


and no voice broke the stillness. He wag 
beginning to lose heart, when he heard the 
rustling of adress, and then the voice he loved 
80 well spoke the words he desired most of 
all to hear. Phebe proudly bespoke him as 
her husband to be. 

Then, three weeks later, the plain impres- 
sive ceremony which, as the apostle of the 
Friends’ religion has so well said marriage 
should be, ‘‘is God’s joining, not man’s,” 
made Peleg Thurnton and Phebe Pinkham 
man and wife. —~ 


A Thanksgiving to God. 


ROBERT HERRICK*. 


Lord, thou hast given me a cell, 
Wherein to dwell; 

A littie house, whose humble roof 
Is weather proof; 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry; 

Where thou, my chamber for to ward,; 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me, while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate; 
Both void of state; 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor, 

Who thither come, and freely get 
Good words, or meat. 

Like as my parlor, so my hall 
And kitchen’s small. 


A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread} 
Uncbipt, unflead. 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 
And glow like it. 

Lord, I confess too, when I dine, 
The pulse is thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by thee; 

The worts, the purslane, and the mess 
Of water-cress, 

Which of thy kindness thou hast sent; 
And my content 

Makes these, and my beloved beet 
To be more sweet. 

’Tis thou that crown’st my glittering hearth, 
With guiltless mirth, 

And giv’st me wassail bowls to drink, 
Spiced to the brink. 


Lord, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soils my land, 

And giv’st me for my bushel sown 
Twice ten for one; 

Thou mak’st my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day; 

Besides my healthful ewes to bear 
The twins each year; 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream for wine: 

All these and better thou dost send 
Me w this end,— 

That I should render, for my part, 
A thankful heart; 

Which, tired with incense, 
As wholly thine; 

—But the acceptance, that must be, 
My Christ, by thee. 


I resign 


*Born 1591; died 1674. 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


The Third Installment for November, 


3. GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADES—i, My first is 
surly, my second is vogue and my whole isa 
city in Ind. 2, My first is kindness, my sec- 
ond is counterfeit and my whole is a town in 
England. 3, My first is to guard, my second 
is an article of wearing apparel, my third is 
forward and my whole is a city in Kan. 4, 
My firstis to wrinkle, my second 1s an ex- 
age and my whole is a town in Conn. 5, 

ly tirst is a forest, my second an accumula- 
tion and my whole is a town in Conn. 6, My 
first is to make tidy, my second is a trench 
and my whole isatown in England. 7, My 
first is costly, my second is a nation of peo- 
ple and my whole is a towninInd. 8, My 
first is the crop of a bird, my second is to 
wade through and my whole is a townin O. 9, 
My first is a village, my second is to dispatch 
and my whole is a town in Mass. 10, My first 
is to separate, my second is to disembark and 
my whole is a town in Massachusetts. 

CHAT WITH CONTESTANTS. 

J. W.: Any onein the family where the 
paper is taken can compete, but only one from 
each family. 

i You do not have to write the whole 
story, only give the towns called for. 





Monument to the Pilgrim Fathers. 








National monument to the forefathers, 
erected by a grateful people in remembrance 
of their labors, sacrifices and sufferings for 
the cause of civil and religious liberty.—[In- 
scription on the Pilgrim Monument at Plym- 
outh, Mass. 





A Pilgrim Thanksgiving. 


JAMES E. TOWER. 





‘‘The Pilgrim fathers first fell upon their 
knees, and then upon the aborigines.’’ If 
anybody can tell the story of the fathers with 
fewer words and more wit than is packed 
into this famous sentence, let him. The Pil- 
grim fathers were hard-working farmers, good 
fighters, and above all, God-fearing men. 
This, when you stop to think of it, is a grand 
combination of virtues. It is a combination 
found to-day in every state in the Union, and 
if this were not so, we might cry from the 
bottom of our hearts,‘‘God save the country!’’ 
For there are farmers, as there are hirelings, 
and lawyers, capitalists, politicians, and 
members of every craft, who are neither 
hard-working, courageous, nor God-fearing. 
It is scarcely probable that these words will 
find their way to such, but whether they do 
or not, there is a lesson for all in the lives of 
the Pilgrims, and particularly for us now, 
in the day of Thanksgiving which they insti- 
tuted. 

Suppose, for instance, that the passengers 
of the Mayflower had come to the coast of 
North America from mere motives of busi- 
ness. They tossed for many weeks on the 
stormy Atlantic, and when at length they set 
foot on land they found the aborigines any- 
thing but glad to see them. Then, too, it was 
a raw, cold climate; crops would not grow 
till the forests were felled, and did not want 
to grow even then. It was a struggle for ex 
istence, precluding the mere thought of ac- 
cumulating property. Had the pilgrimage, 
then, been made from motives of gain, think 
you the little colony would have greeted a 
harvest adequate to save them from starva- 
tion as an occasion for Thanksgiving and 
prayer? The Mayflower would bave scudded 
for England under every inch of sail, and 
the disgusted voyagers would have reported 
that there ‘‘wasn’t even a living in it, not 
to speak of money.’’ But the Pilgrims stood 
for the majesty of an idea—‘‘civil and relig- 
ious liberty.’’ No gold was in sight, nor dia- 
monds, but this priceless jewel they won. 
As a result, the spirit of the Pilgrim fathers 
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is alive, very much alive, from Plymouth 
to the Golden Gate, to-day. 

The farmer, or any other man, whose pri- 
mary motive is gain, is bound to be discon- 
tented, whether he acquires a bare subsistence 
orahundred millions. To keep constantly 
before the vision a certain sum of money or 
piece of property to be acquired, is to 
miss a thousand happy scenes along the 
road. There is a _ heartfelt Thanksgiv- 
ing every year for all who, in the 
struggle for spiritual triumph, find them- 
selves fed and clothed and out of debt. ‘‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be add- 
ed unto you.’’ 

—— 


Sports for the Thanksgiving Party. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 





After the Thanksgiving dinner has been 
eaten, there sometimes comes a pause in the 
day’s enjoyment, when everyone wonders 
what to do next. . Nothing, at that hour, will 
be more pleasing to the little folks thana 
‘* peanut or chestnut hunt.’’ For this, prepa- 
rations should have been made betorehand, 
by wrapping, separately, a hundred or more 
nuts, each ina piece of dainty rose-colored 
tissue paper, whils bunches of three or four 
together are done up in light green paper. 
These are then concealed in all sorts of out-of- 
the-way places. 

All being ready, a merry blast on a tin horn 
announces that the ‘‘meet’’ is called, and to 
each little huntsman is given a pink or green 
silk bag to hold his spoils. Away they go, 
then, to seek the hidden treasures, and to the 
one whose bag is first filled is awarded the 
first prize, the one having the most rose-cov- 
ered nuts carries off the second, while the 
little man or maid showing the most of those 
wrapped in green is treated to the ‘‘booby’’ 
prize. The favors for this may, too, be made 
appropriate to the season, as for instance hav- 
ing one of the odd German boxes in the form 
of a roast fowl, filled with bonbons, for the 
head winner, a fancifully decorated pumpkin 
pie for second prize and a funny mask for 
Master Booby. 

Meanwhile, 1f the house has that best adorn- 
ment of a country home, an open wood fire, 
the older members of the company can enjoy 
a faggot party, around the cozy hearth. For 
this, each one is provided with a small bundle 
of sticks, which he throws, in turn, upon the 
embers, and must entertain the others with 
a story, so long as his faggot is burning. 

After this, the mystic game of ‘‘magic mu- 
sic’’ will come in with fine effect. One player 
having been banished from the room, some 
small article, as a book or handkerchief, is 
hidden out of sight. A musician is then seat- 
ed at the piano in such a manner as to com- 
mand a view of the whole apartment, and 
when the seeker is recalled directs him or 
her, by the music, in which direction to look. 
As he recedes from the hidden objects, the 
notes fall to a low mournful cadence; as he 
draws near it they rise louder and clearer; 
while, when he lays his hand on the prize, 
they burst forth bright and joyous. If prop- 
erly managed,the magic music may have seem- 
ingly magnetic power in drawing the seeker 
toward the sought-for articles. 

A ‘‘porcine art gallery’’ is interesting and 
consists of blindfolding the players in turn, 
while each upon a slip of paper ‘‘draws a pig 
with his eyes shut.’’ This always creates 
much merriment, while, when all the pictures 
are completed, they are gathered up anda 
committee decides which artist deserves the 
prize. ‘‘ Blind man’s buff,’’ ‘‘Going to Jerusa- 
lem,’’ or some active ring game, is best with 
which to conclude a holiday frolic. 





A “Catchy”? Story. 
HELEN D. WHITNEY. 





(Put the name of the author in place of the work 
named, and the sense of the story will be com- 
Plete.] 

One bright day in early summer a merry 
party of (Heir of Redclyfe) people started on 
an excursion. Their plan was to (A Young 
Girl’s Wooing) up the river until they crossed 
the (Bow of Orange Ribbon), then to disem- 
bark and spend the day in quiet amusement 
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under the shade of the (Scarlet Letter) and 
(Samantha at Saratoga) trees. 

One of the girls was idly trailing her hand 
in the water, when she suddenly gave a 
startled cry, and said she had dropped her 
ring in the river. She declared it would 
break her (Luck of Roaring Camp) if the ring 
were not recovered, as it was a gift from her 
(Handy Andy), who was with her. (Gulli- 
ver’s Travels) as thought, several of the boys 
began removing their (An American Girl in 
London), preparatory to reaching after the 
ring, but another member of the party, who 
was an exceedingly (Hyperion) was before 
them, and with the aid of his (Manximan) res- 
cued the lost treasure, and with a low bow of 
mock solemnity, presented it tothe anxious 
(Tom Sawyer). The brother of the young lady 
laughingly proposed that a vote of thanks be 
tendered the rescuer, for, he said, if the ring 
had not been found, they would have heard 
nothing but (The Coast of Bohemia) from his 
sister for the remainder of the day. 

After strolling about the woods for a while, 
the appetites of the boys became so clamorous 
that the girls prepared the dinner, which was 
hugely enjoyed and they all agreed with one 
young gentleman, who remarked, witn his 
mouth full of chicken, that he felt like a 
(Lead Kindly Light). 

While the girls were clearing up the re- 
mains of the feast, the student of the party 
said he-would (A Woman Hater) to them, 
while the other boys took their guns and 
went to (The Town). They soon returned, 
however, empty handed, and reported that 
all the game in that vicinity consisted of a 
little (Madcap Violet) (Tales from Shakes- 
peare) which they were too tender hearted to 
molest, so they undertook to help the girls 
(Uncle Tom’s Cabin) away the remnants of 
their dinner. ‘‘Great (Ivanhoe)’’ exclaimed 
one of them, ‘‘now I’ve got my (Led Horse 
Claim) in it!’’ ; 

**(Battle Cry of Freedom) is that?’’ was ea- 
gerly inquired. It was nothing except that 
iu trying to (Donald and Dorothy) a tree, he 
had stepped in the lemonade pail. He claim- 
ed that the cold water affected his (Pilgrim’s 
Progress) unpleasantly, but the girls told 
him he ought not to be so awkward. 

One of the girls wished to go into an adjoin- 
ing (A Little Book of Profitable Tales) to 
gather wild flowers, but the boys commenced 
to (A Little Journey in the World) that they 
had seen a huge snake near the (Old Middle- 
ton’s Money) stack. The girls were not so 
easily frightened, however, and got their flow- 
ers and returned in safety. 

In the (Elegy in a Country Church Yard) of 
the evening they returned to their (Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table), agreeing unanimous- 
ly that they had spent a most enjoyable day. 





Literary News Notes. 





The homestead grounds of J. Fenimore 
Cooper at Cooperstown, N Y, are to be con- 
verted next spring into a public park, and the 
site of the novelist’s home, Otsego Hall, is to 
be marked by a monument. Otsego Hall was 
burned in 1853, a year after Cooper died. 
Within its walls many of his sea stories and the 
Leatherstocking Tales were written. The 
site of the old building is now marked by a 
granite boulder. 

Twenty-five books which Col T. W. Higgin- 
son recommends for the kitchen bookshelf,’ 
as companions for busy women, are as fol- 
lows: An Old-Fashioned Girl, Alcott; Little 
Women, Alcott; The Arabian Nights, Little 
Barefoot, Auerbach; A Border Shepherdess, 
Barr; All sorts and Conditions of Men, 
Besant; Stories of the Saints, Chenoweth; 
Daughters of the Revolution, Coffin; Mar- 
zio’s Crucifix, Crawford; Christmas Stories, 
Dickens; Hans’ Brinker, or The Silver 
Skates, Dodge; German Fairy Tales, Grimm; 
Young Folk’s History of the United States, 
Higginson; Ramona, Jackson; Castle Daly, 
Keary; Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb; 
Evangeline, Longfellow; Handy Andy, 
Lover; The Kitchen Companion, Parloa; 
Book of Famous Verse, Repplier; Black 
Beauty, Sewell; Treasure Island, Stevenson; 
The Lady or the Tiger? and Other Stories, 
Stockton; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe; Stories 
of a Western Town, Thanet. 
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LIGATS AND SHADOWS. 


Lights Along the Way. 


Sunday, Nov 22. 
I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 
[ Whittier. 
Monday, Nov. 23.—Nothing can bring peace 
but the triumph of principles.—{ Emerson. 


Tuesday, Nov. 24.—God is better served in 
resisting a temptation to evil than in many 
formal] prayers.—{ William Penn. 

Wednesday, Nov. 25. 

Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 

But cheerily seek how to redress their harms. 
[Shakespeare. 
Thursday, Nov 26. 
O! let us hold unruffed still 
The pure peace of believing; 
The clear, rich anthem of our praise 
Be free from notes of grieving; 
In sweet, serene and thankful hearts 
Lies all the joy of living;— 
Lift pure and strong your choral song, 
And make a giad Thanksgiving. 
[Elaine Goodale. 

Friday, Nov. 27.—If you would convince a 
man that he does wrong, do right. Men will 
believe what they see.—[{Thoreau. 

Saturday, Nov. 28. 

Ungifted is my life with talents great, 

And yet that joyful happiness within 
Telis of a deep contentment that abides, 

And of a friendship sweet and strong with 

Him. {Selected. 


No Taxes for Japanese Farmers. 


Consular report No 1732 issued by the-for- 
eign oftice of the British government, contains 
a complete report for the year 1896-97 on the 
budget and finances of Japan, and of special 
interest are the new taxation laws. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the business tax law, 
the farmers and stock raisers, or as the report 
expresses it, ‘‘persons dealing in animals, 
plants and other articles not generally coming 
under the heading of goods,’’ are exempt 
from taxation, while every other business is 
taxed according to what the business is, the 
amount of capital, and the number of employ- 
ees. The tobacco growers are restricted, how- 
ever, and under a tobacco monopoly bill are 
compelled to deliver all tobacco leaf to the 
government, not even retaining any for their 
own use, or selling to private parties. The 
government pays at fixed rates, selling again 
at fixed rates to manufacturer. Growers are 
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compelled to send in annually specifications of 
the area that they propose to plant, and the 
government reserves to itself the right to limit 
the area in order to regulate the supply. As 
a whole, tho legislation is distinctly in favor 
of the agriculturist and the stock raiser, and the 
imperial government is giving every encour- 
agement possible to the two industries. 


“There’s Only Lassies at Our House.” 
JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 


There’s only lassies at our house, 
They number three times three; 

Alack! they make a deal o’ care, 
Though sweet as sweet can be. 


There’s only lassies at our house, 
Eath one is growing fast; 

Suppose, alack, each pretty lass, 
Should be a lass at last! 


There’s only lassies at our house— 
But luck, across the way, 
There’s laddies numbering three times three, 
Who moved in yesterday. 
—— 


Just for Fun. 
Writs of attachment—love letters. 


No Embarrassment: ‘‘Is it true that ite 
is financially embarrassed?’’ ‘‘He is awfully 
in debt, but it doesn’t seem to embarrass him 
any.”’ 

Bald-headed Man: Are you the mahatma 
that made a tree grow four teet high in 20 
minutes? 

**Yes, sahib. 

**Well, say, I’ll fill your hat with rupees if 
you’ll grow a crop of hair on my head in as 
many hours.’’ 


? 


‘*Yoh kain’t set down no fixed rule o’ con- 
duct in disher life,’’ said Uncle Eben. 
**Samson got inter trouble ’case he done got 
’is h’ah cut, an’ Absalom got inter trouble 
’case he didn’t.’’ 


The Clergyman: Ihad no idea profanity 
was so prevalent till I began to ride a wheel. 
His Wife: Do you hear much of it on the 
road? The clergyman: Why, nearly every- 
one I run into swears frightfully! 


‘‘You remember Joe Morgan, dear, who 
went west a few years ago?’’ ‘‘ Very well, in- 
deed.’’ ‘‘He has just died and left his widow 
$100,000.’ ‘‘Oh, Hiram! And I wanted you 
to move west so bad at the same time.’’ 


Customer: The suit is all dusty. 

Schomberg: Ah, mine vrent, dot gomes 
from der schalk vere ve marks de prices 
down so ofden. 


‘*Mary, I hope you took good care of my 
pets winle we have been at Margate?’’ ‘‘In- 








THE CITY MAN WAS 


“FRESH.” 


Mr Newboarder [to farmer’s daughter, familiarly]: And how is our milk maid this 


evening? 


Farmer’s Daughter [returning from her milking]: As usual, Mr Newboarder. same old 


cow, same old grass.—{ Up-to-Date. 





deed I did, mum; only once I forgot to feed 
the cat.’’ ‘‘I hope she didn’t suffer?’’ ‘‘Oh, 
no, mum; she ate the canary and the par- 
rot!’’ 


Scientific Mamma: Do not dance all the 
evening, dear. Remember that the dances of 
an average ball cover a total distance of nine 
miles. 

Practical Daughter: Oh, but a girl is cur- 
ried most of the way, mamma. 


Mrs Farmer: Why do you walk the roads 
in this aimless manner, year in and year out? 
Weary Walker: Because I ain’t got no bi- 





WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark f 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. ’ 


Beware of Imitations. 
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LACK DRESS GOODS: 


SILK-AND-WOOL NOVELTIES— 
46 inches wide, in all the finest qualities 
and latest designs. Imported this season. 


Real values, $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00 $3 00 
per yard; closing price.... . 





FRISE NOVELTIES—45 inches 
wide, in varied designs. Real value 


$5.00 per yard; closing price 


SILK-AND-WOOL NOVELTIES 
45 inches wide. Real value, $2.50 per 
yard ; closing prik e $ 4 .50 


FANCY CHEVIOTS — 52 
wide. Real value, $1.00 per yard; clos- 
ing price 


inches 


COATING SERGE—50 inches wide, 
all-wool. 
ing price 


PLAIN MOHAIR —45 inches wide. 
Real value, $1.00 per yard; closing price 50c 


Samples sent to any address upon re- 


quest. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





BICYCLES, WATCHES, CAMERAS, BOOKS, JEW- 
ELRY, GAMES, CLOAKS, TOOLCHEST WITH TOO 
SPORTING GOODS, PRINTING PRESSES, MUSICA 
INSTRUMENTS, SCROLL SAWS, SILVER-PLATED 
WARE, AND ALL KINDS OF ARTICLES 


FREE. 


Our new illustrated Premium List gives full descrip- 
tion and full instructions to secure them free of charge. 
Youean have it with complete outfit for two two-cent 
stamps. Address, CHATTERBOX, 196 SUMMER STREET, 
Boston, MAS8s. 
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‘Hard Times ’”’ Thanksgiving Dinners. 

Five prizes were offered in our issue of Oct 
10, for the five best bills of fare for a ‘‘hard 
times’’ Thanksgiving dinner; one that should 
be as economical as possible while ‘‘making 
the mouth water,’’ and omitting turkey. 
The prizes are $5, $2, $1, $1, $1; total $10. 
The tive dinners are given herewith, and the 
five prize winners are as follows: Miss Fan- 
ny Bourne, Hutchinson, Kan, $5; Mrs J. H. 
Foresman, Circleville, O, $2; Mrs J. R. Sum- 
merson, Dublin, Va, Mrs E. M. Lucas, Pleas- 
anton, Cal, Miss Anna E. Powell, Allendale, 
N J, $1 each. The following competitors, 
while they did not win a prize, are worthy of 
special mention because of the excellence of 


their bills of fare, which we have not the 
space to publish: 

Mrs H. Ruse, Monmouth, Ill; Mrs George 
S. Nichols, Owego, N Y; Mrs L. E. Landes, 


Carroll, Ind; Ransy Gourley, Fairview, Ill; 
Florence Spangler, Mooredale, Pa; Anna M. 
Converse, Plain City, 0; Mrs W. H. Heard, 
Jr. Elberton, Ga; Cora B. Wever, Moscow, 
N Y; Fannie Casseday Duncan, Louisville, 


Ky; Mrs O. T. Morrarty, Wilsonville, Ct; 
Mrs May Johnson, New Danville, Pa; Anna 
M. Gillis, Mt Pleasant, Ia; Miss B. A. Now- 


er, Farmington, Wash; Mrs Judson D. Higby, 
Constableville, N Y: Mrs Anna A. Esmay, 
Sayville, S D; Mrs Lizzie S. Marshall, Fair 
Haven, O; Mrs R. E. Griffiths, Towanda, Pa; 
Miss Maggie Field, Flushing, LI; Mrs Lou- 
ise Stoneman, Spokane, Wash. 

No less than 400 bills of fare were received 
in the contest, many of them excellent and 
suggestive. The prize-winning dinners fol- 
low on this page. 

—EEEEE 


The First-Prize Dinner. 
MRS FANNIE BOURNE. 


Celery cream soup 
Pigeon pie Mock macaroni 
Roast suckling pig Apple sauce 
Mashed and browned potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes Stuffed onions 
Southern baked sweet potatoes 
Celery salad 
Pumpkin pie, Amber pie 
Farmers’ fruit cake Fruit blanc mange 
Apples, Pears, Nuts 
Sweet cider. 

Celery Cream Soup.—Cut the white 
heads of celery in small pieces and boil in 
four pints of white stock with a quarter of a 
pound of lean ham and two ounces of butter; 


of six 


simmer gently for one hour, then drain 
through a sieve. Return to the fire and stir 
in carefully a few spoonfuls of cream. Season 
with salt and pepper. Serve with toasted 
bread. 

Mock Macaroni.—Cut stale bread in nar- 
row strips and dry in the oven, place in lay- 
ers in a pan and sprinkle thickly over each 


butter, a little 
with a cup 
till a light 


cheese, bits of 
3eat two eggs 
over, bake 


layer grated 
salt and pepper. 
of milk and pour 
brown. 

Roast Suckling Pi¢g.—Sprinkle inside with fine 
salt an hour before putting in the oven; cut 
off the feet at the first joint; fill very full of 
stufting, with plenty of powdered sage and a 
little minced onion in it, tie the legs, rub all 
over with butter to keep from blistering, 
baste very often. It will require about two 
and a half hours to roast. Make gravy as for 
other roasts. 


Southern Baked Sweet Potatoes.—Boil large 
Sweet potatoes until done, peel and slice 
thick, lay in a dripping pan. Rub smooth a 


spoonful of flour and two spoonfuls of butter 
and spread on each slice, sprinkle sugar thick- 
ly over, pour in a little water and set in the 
Oven to brown. 

Amber Pie.—Four yolks of eggs, l cup sug- 
ar, 1 cup sour cream, 1 cup blackberry jam, 
} cup butter, 1 teaspoonful of flour. Bake 
with anu under crust, beat the whites of the 
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Jvory SOAP 


it FLOATS 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap are 
sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 


more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


If your 


grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tue Paocter & Gamaie Co., Cin'ti. 














The New York Weekly Tribun 


FoR FARIIERS AND VILLAGERS, 


~~ ror FATHERS AND MOTHERS, 





For SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 
FoR ALL THE FAMILY. 


With the close of the Presidential campaign, THE TRIBUNE 
recognizes the fact that the American people are now anxious to 
give their attention to home and business 
condition, politics will have far less space and prominence, until 
another State or National occasion demands a renewal of the fight 
for the petacepies for which THE TRIBUNE has labored from its 
inception tot 

Every possible effort will be put forth, and money freely spent, 
to n.ake THE ‘VEEKLY TRIBUNE pre-eminently a NATIONAL 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, interesting, instructive, entertaining 
and indispensable to each member of the family. 


nterests. To meet this 


1e present day, and won its greatest victories. 





~@e=—.SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER.—_> 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offer 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


And 


THIS MAGAZINE, 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. 
Weather Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac for 1897, a —T 
or 


than the price of one. he American Agriculturist 


BOTH Yea $ 125. 


You therefore receive both papers for but little more 


book, which will be ready in December, will be sent to every subscriber, on payment of but 10 cents additional 


postage and packing, making $1.35 in all. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, 


Pontiac Building. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Eberly Block. Homestead Building. 


Orange Juda Company, Publishers. 


Write your name and address on a postal card, send it to GEO. 


W. BEST, Room 2, Tribune Build- 


ing, New York City, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 


mailed to you. 

















eggs stiff with a little sugar and spread on 
tep. Brown lightly. 

Farmers’ Fruit Cake.—4 1b fat pork chopped 
fine like lard, 1 pint of boiling water upon it, 
41b raisins, 14 cups sugar. 4 cup molasses, 4 
teaspoon soda, 1 cup chopped hickory nuts, 1 
teaspoon each of cloves, cinnamon and all- 
spice, flour to make rather stiff. 


The Second-Prize Dinner. 
MRS J. H. FORESMAN. 








Soup 
Roast duck, with toast dressing 
Giblet sauce Oyster pie Cherry catsup 
Canned corn and tomatoes’ Pressed beef 
Currant jelly 
Mashed potatoes Cucumber catsup 
Diced turnips 
Escalloped onions Baked sweet potatoes 
Celery 
Hot biscuit 
Quince honey 
Cream slaw Beets with eggs 
Pickles Sweet pickle grapes Spiced pears 
Plam preserves Iced apples 
Wild grape pie Pumpkin pie 
Canned peaches, with whipped cream 
Nut cake Sponge cake 
Fresh fruits Nuts 
Coffee Tea Milk 
Oyster Pie.—Three pints oysters, 4 pints pota- 
toes, peeled, sliced, and parboiled in salt water. 
Paste made of 3 pints flour, 3 spoons baking 
powder and 3 tablespvons lard and butter, pinch 
salt, pint water. This needs a 16-inch pan. Roll 
paste, thicker than for pie, line the pan, place 
a layer of oysters, then potatoes, dust in a bit 
of flour, salt and pepper, and be generous with 
butter, then put in oysters and potatoes until 
all are used. Put on your cover as for any 
other pie, leaving openings in cover, through 


Light bread Butter 














which pour good sweet milk until the inside 
is covered. Bake quick. It should be a little 
bit juicy when taken up. 

Iced Apples.—Bake appies until nearly done, 
take out, cover with icing, return to oven to 
color a delicate brown, and serve. 





A Californian Feast. 


MRS E. M. LUCAS. 





Mock turtle soup 
Roast shoulder of mutton, stuffed 
Onion sauce, lima beans Wild grape jelly 
Molded calf’s head garnished with cress 
Escalloped cauliflower Potato souffle 
Macaroni with tomato (Spanish style) 
Celery salad 
Boiled rice and cherry pudding Cherry sauce 
Bavarian cream, quince flavor 

Walnut cake Fruits Nuts 

Mock Turtle Soup.—Scrape and thoroughly 
cleanse a calf’s head, remove the brain and 
wash the head very clean. Allow to soak in 
warm water (in which dissolve a large hand- 
ful of salt) for five or six hours. Remove 
and wash again. Tie the head in a clean 
white cloth, and boil in about 4 qts of water 
for two hours, remove, untie and cut off all 
the nice meat; return the bones and trim- 
mings to the liquor and boil for two hours 
longer. In the meantime, take half of the 
meat and cut it into small square pieces and 
set aside until wanted. Melt one ounce of 
butter in a clean saucepan, add} lb of lean 
ham cut small, two sliced onions, and two 
shallots, brown these nicely and add to the 
stock (in which the head was boiled) and 
boil with the stock for an hour and a half; 
add also a sprig each of thyme, sweet marjo- 

[To Page 487.] 
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THE BUSY HOUSEWIFE. 


O Heart, Give Thanks. 


EMMA C. DOWD. 


O heart, give thanks for strength, to-day, 
To walk, to run, to work, to play! 

For feasts of eye; melodious sound; 

Thy pulses’ easy, rhythmic bound; 

Ten servants that thy will obey; 


A mind clear as the sun’s own ray; 

A life which has not passed its May ;— 
That all thy being thus is crowned, 

O heart, give thanks! ~ 


Feet helpless lie that once were gay; 
Eyes know but night’s eternal sway; 
Souls dwell in silence, dread, profound; 
Minds live with clouds encircling round; 
In face of these, thy blessings weigh! 

O heart, give thanks! 


The Housewife’s Holiday Plans. 


ELIZABETH. 


Make the home bright and cheerful for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Plan the work 
so that the holiday will not find you in the 
kitchen every momeut or find you weary from 
overwork. Pies, puddings, cake and bread 
may be made two days before the event; 
sweeping, dusting and decorating may occu- 
py the day previous, and the turkey or chick- 
ens should also be cleaned and stuffed at. this 
time, in order to go into the oven early the 
next day. This method gives a little time on 
the morning of the holiday for the extra toilet 
and the reception of guests. Koasting the 
turkey and preparing and cooking the vege- 
tables will take up the remainder of the morn- 
ing so no time can really be found in which 
to prepare desserts, etc. Garlands of ever- 
green, dotted here and there with wild im- 
mortelles and pressed autumn leaves, will 
brighten the rooms wonderfully. This is 
easy work for the young people, who always 
want to help at such a time. Have sume 
green upon the table. lf you have no flow- 
ers in bloom, use the handsomest plants 
among your window collections. If no jardi- 
niere is forthcoming,conceal the ordinary flow- 
er pot with evergreen or autumn leaves. 
Chrysanthemums keep out of doors until the 
first of December and are effective as decora- 
tions, if one does not object to their odor. 

Let me describe the table decoration at our 
first Thanksgiving, six years ago. I had only 
a few carnation blossoms, red and white 
ones. These I put into a tall glass vase with 
some drooping sword ferns that I stole from 
my one jardiniere. I placed the vase upon 
a large antique pewter platter, covered with 
a pretty doily, and heaped with fruit, ap- 
ples, grapes and bananas. The base of 
vase was almost concealed, and the result 
charming, as my guests declared. 


Concerning the Goose. 
A. H. 


It is not necessary to dwell upon the prepa- 
ration and roasting of the fowl. Every house- 
wife knows how to do this. But there are 
many delicious dressings, peculiar to north- 
ern Germany and France, that are not gener- 
ally known. And these are very excellent. 

Dressing of Chestnuts.—Boil a generous quart 
of chestnuts long enough to loosen the skins; 
drain, then slip them off. For half an hour 
let them simmer with a cup of butter and 
half a cup of granulated sugar. Adda pinch 
of salt. Fill tne goose, sew it up and roast. 

Dressing of Apples and Raisins.—Pare a doz- 
en large tart apples. Slice fine. Over them 
grate a quarter loaf of stale white bread. 
With this mix thoroughly 1 teacup sugar, 1 
teaspoon ground cinnamon and 4 Ib seedless 
raisins. Fill the goose; proceed as usual. 

Dough Dressing.—Four ounces butter cream- 
ed with three eggs. Add 3 oz finely chopped 
almonds, 4 oz currants, 1 oz sliced citron, 1 
lb rolled soda crackers, a bit of grated lemon 
and a teaspoon ground cinnamon. Mix thor- 
oughly. If preferred, a wineglass of Madeira 
may be finally added. Thisis rich and fine. 

Sour-Cabbage Dressing.—Chop fine a small 
head of cabbage; boil in water until tender. 
Drain. Then simmer for half an hour with 
a cup of butter, a cup of best cider vinegar, 
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pepper and salt to taste. If all the liquid has 
not been absorbed, drain again, fill the goose, 
and roast as usual. Caraway seed may be 
added if desired. Any of these dressings are 
delicious, also, for turkey and duck. 

Goose dans Gellee.—Carve a goose into appe- 
tizing bits. Boil an houranda half in the 
following—enough to cover the fowl well: 
Take half water and half cider vinegar; add 
salt; let it boil up and thoroughly foam it— 
that is, skim it; then add four white onions, 
20 cloves, 20 black peppers, six bay leaves 
and a piece of ginger. Boil an hour and a 
half. Put the meat in a crock. Strain the 
liquid and pour over the meat. When cold, 
it jellies. Remove the fat and it is ready for 
use. This will keep indefinitely by pouring 
mutton tallow over it. Chicken, turkey, duck 
and such fish as large salmon, cat or red- 
snapper, are are excellent preserved in this 
way. This is a delicacy particularly relished 
by men. 


Here Is the Village Church. 
MRS DAVID LAMB. 


the patchwork. You do 
have 


Do not give up 
not know how wany pretty quilts 
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been made by patterns taken from your 
papers. As I am _ an _  0old subscriber, 
I look for the patchwork, and I felt so sorry 
when I saw some of the readers wanted to 
give up the good old patterns. Please put in 
this pattern of the village church. 


An Unusually Rich Assortment. 


This is a season of tailor-made gowns and 
suits, and every day brings forth some attrac- 
tive novelty in the 

shape of trimmings, 

sleeves and other lit- 

tle details. Our mod- 

el shows a handsome 

toilette of dark green 

broadcloth, smartly 

trimmed with black 

Hercules braid. The 

jacket basque is 

tight-fitting and dis- 

plays a stylish back 

laid in plaits below 

the waist line. The 

front is very pretty 

and novel, being 

made with single 

biases and an added 

piece joined onto the 

center and cut in 

, points at the bust. 

basque. Tailor-made Braic trims the col- 
Sizes 32 to 44inches bust lar, and the small 
measure. a size, one-seam, leg-o’- 
y 4 20,632. Five-gored mutton sleeves are of 
Sizes 22 to 32 inches the latest fashion. 
The skirt hangs per- 


No 20,711. 


waist measure. 
fectly and is up to date in every respect. 


Every woman who is at all ‘‘up’’ in the 
winter fashion knows that large, full, sleeves 
are nuw considered 
old style. Here is 
the very newest 
thing in dress 
sleeves, with the 
regulation close- 
fitting arm and puff- 
ed top. This model 
is suitable for either 
silk or woolens and 
can be used in plain 
and elaborate 
gowns. It is eutin 
one piece and join- 
ed by an under arm 
seam; the fullness arm measure. 
is then pushed up near the shoulder and 
gracefully arranged in the manner skown in 
the illustration. A noveland stylish cuff 
completes the sleeves at the wrist. 

Here is the most 

stylish and best 
hanging of all the 
winter skirt models. 
It is suitable for any 
kind of material and 
may be used either 
asa part of a cos- 
tume or an odd skirt 
to be worn with fan- 
cy waists. The fit 
over the hips is per- 
fect and the pattern 
displays the fashion- 
able gathered back. 

Princess fashions No 20,663. Miss’s skirt. 
have been worn for Sizes, 12 to 16 years. 
several seasons by young women to whom 
this style is becom- 
ing, but for little 
girls the fashion is 
entirely new. The 
skirt is made of fig- 
ured taffeta while 
the jacket effects, 
sleeves and back of 
the waist are of 
dark blue cloth. 
The back is fitted 
and has its fullness 
confined by gathers 
at the yoke and 
waist-line. The 
full straight skirt 
is sewed onto the 
waist and cut in one 
with the loosefront. 
The costume closes 
in the center back. 
The sleeves display 
the fashionable 
short puffs and the 
costumeé.is made up over a fitted lining. 

The three-piece skirt here pictured is one of 
the very newest things this season. It is 

bell-shaped at the 
front and sides and 
the two back gores 
are gathered so as to 
give a modest full- 
ness where it is most 
needed. The skirt is 
tight-fitting over the 
hips and its shaping 
gives a very pretty, 
graceful hang. This 
pattern is suited to 
all the winter mate- 
abeixt. riais, ¢ivics silk or 
inches Woolen, and has 
much to commend it 


No 20,716. Dress sleeve. 
Sizes 13, 134% to 15 inches 


No 20,697. Little 
dress. 


Sizes, 4 to 8 years. 


No 20,721. Lady’s 

Sizes 22 to 34 
waist measure. 
to all tastes. 

In ordering these patterns, 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address. 


be careful to 


a - 


Unhappy is the life of one whose happiness 
depends on the opinions of others. 











A Californian Feast. 
[From Page 485. } 
ram and basil. When the whole has boiled for 
the requisite length of time, strain through 
asieve. This is prepared the day before us- 
ing. When cold, remove all the fat. Brown 
a tablespoonful of tlour in a frying pan, tak- 
ing care not to scorch it; gradually add some 
of the stock, and when well blended, pour 
into the stock pot te balance of stock. Now 
add the calf’s head that was cut into dice 
(the othe: half of meat is to be used for mold- 
ed calf’s head), season with eayenne and 
salt, add the juice of one lemon and a table- 
spoon of finely minced parsley, give one boil 
and serve. Many people add a glassful of 

sherry or Madeira. 
Molded Calf’s Head.—Take 


the meat from 


half a calf’s head, mince it fine with two ta- 
blespooufuls of the water it was boiled in, 
season highly with pepper and salt, add } 


teaspoon grated nutmeg and } lb of very fine 
bread crumbs und mix these ingredients with 
one raw egg. Boil in salted water some 
carrots and turnips; when done, drain and 
cut into strips about 4 inch in thickness; but- 
ter an oval mold and line with these vege- 
tables, in white and red stripes alternately, 
the bottom and sides. The vegetables must 
not be too soft or they will break and spoil 
the effect; now press in the mince, place a 
cover on the mold and steam for half an hour. 
Turn it out very carefully ontoa dish and 
make a border of green cress all around, dot- 
ted with slices of cut lemon. This is a very 
tempting-looking as well as a good-tasting 
dish. 

Scalloped Cauliflower.—-Strip off the green 
leaves from two cauliflowers, wash thorough- 
ly and plunge into a pot of boiling water. 
When tender, drain, break the vegetable 
apart, put a layer in the bottom of a baking 
dish, sprinkle it with a little salt and pepper 
and moisten with a little cream sauce. Make 
several Jayers in this way. It requires about 
one pint of sauce. Cover the last layer with 
fine bread crumbs, dot it over with a tea- 
spoonful of butter, cut in bits. Bake for about 
twenty minutes, or until the top is nicely 
browned. The sauce is made by melting an 
ounce of butter, stir in a dessert spoonful of 
flour, and pourin gradually a pint of rich 
milk or cream. Let it boil, when use. 

Potato Souffle.—Peel and cook some pota- 
toes, mash well; to a quart of mashed pota- 
toes add the beaten yolks of three eggs and 
half a pint of milk, with salt to taste. Beat 
the whites of eggs to a stiff froth, add to the 
potatoes, pourinto a buttered pan, and bake 
tifteen minutes, serve immediately. 

Macaroni with Tomatoes.—Boil 1 1b of pipe 
macaroni in boiling water until tender,drain, 
and place in a deep dish; pour over it the fol- 
lowing sauce: Slice and fry two onions ina 
tablespoonful of butter; when nicely brown- 
ed, stir in a tablespoonful of flour and a quart 
of tomatoes (canned). Season with salt and 
add a cupful of the soup. This will favor it 
deliciously. Strain, and pour over the mac- 
aroni. Serve with the celery salad. Strip off 
the outer leaves from two heads of celery. 
Cut the blanched portion into small pieces 
and pour over it the following sauce: Rub 
the yolk of a. hard-boiled egg into a paste 
with one tablespoonful of olive oil, add a lit- 
tle salt, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of mus- 
tard and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, with 
pepper to suit the palate. Chop the white of 
the egg fine, add to the celery and pour over 
all the sauce. 

Boiled Rice and Cherry Pudding.—Swell 
gradually and boil until quite soft and thick 
six ounces of rice in two quarts of sweet 
milk, sweeten slightly, add the grated rind 
of alarge lemon, and five bitter almonds, 
blanched and pounded to a paste. Remove 
from the fire, beat in three eggs. Drain the 
juice from a quart jar of cherries. Stone the 
fruit, if not previously stoned. Butter a large 
pudding mold, place a layer of rice on the 
bottom, then putin a layer of cherries, next 
use some more rice, then again cherries, and 
so on until the materials are all used, having 
the last layer of rice. Place «a lid over the 


mold, plunge into boiling water (the water 
should come up two-thirds’on the mold) 
it stand 


and 


boil for one hour. Let for a few 
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minutes before turning out. Serve with the 
following cherry sauce: Add to a pint of 
juice four cloves, a stick of cinnamon, and 
a little dried lemon peel. Let it steep near 
the fire for half an hour, when add an ounce 
of butter rolled with a dessert spoonful of 
flour. Give one boil and serve. Or, if you 
are a provident housekeeper, you have candied 
some cherries. In this case use a pound of 
these in the same order asin the recipe. In 
this case, you will serve with a foam sauce. 
This simple sauce is made by placing over 
the fire one tablespoonful of butter: when 
it has melted, stir in three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and one of flour. Pour over 
a pint of boiling water. Reserve from the 
pudding the whites of two eggs, beat to a 
stiff froth and gradually pour over them the 
sauce. Beat until foamy, when serve, flavoring 
with vanilla. The pudding is very delicious 
made in either method. 

Bavarian Cream, Quince Flavor.—Cover half a 
box of gelatine with half a cup of cold water, 
and soak half an hour. Add to the gelatine 
a gill of boiling water and place over boiling 
water, stirring until dissolved, add to it a 
glassful of quince jelly and when the jelly is 
melted remove from the fire. Piuce in a cool 
place. Beat to a stiff froth one pint of cream, 
sweeten with two tablespoonfuls of sngar, 
When the gelatine begins to stiffen, beatin the 
cream, and continue to beat faithfully until 
it gets too thick to beat. Pour into a mold 
and piace in a cold place to harden. When 
firm, turn into a pretty glass dish. Any other 
preferred flavoring may be used. 

Walnut Cake.—Beat the yolks of three eggs 
with one cupful of sugar until thick, add al- 
ternately two cups of flour (with which sift 
one teaspoonful of baking powder) and 4 cup- 
ful of cold water. Mix well and bake in three 
layers. For the filling, boil in three-fourths 
of a cupful of water two cupfuls of sugar. 
Keep it boiling until a little snaps when drop- 
ped into cold water. Ifit remains hard, it has 
retained the right degree, when remove at 
once. In the meantime, have an assistant 
beat the whites of the three eggs to a stiff 
froth, now beatin slowly the syrup, whisk 
until cool. Have ready the kernels of 14 lbs 
of walnuts, spread each layer with frosting 
and then with nuts. Also spread the top— 


after the layers are placed together—with 
frosting and dot with nuts. This cake is an 
unequaled recipe. It is cheap, no butter 
is required and it is very delicious. 
Good Things from Jersey. 
ANNA E. POWELL. 


Potato soup 
Stuffed sparerib 
Apple sauze 
Rabbit pie Boiled ham 
Currant jelly 
Mashed potato Sliced browned potato 
Baked sweet potato Mashed squash 
Boiled turnips White sauce 
Boiled beets 
Celery Cucumber pickles Bordeaux sauce 
Farmers’ plum pudding with sauce. 
Cider jelly served With cream 
Apples Coffee Hickory nuts 
Cheese Sticks.—Make a rich pie crust and 
grate cheese over thickly, mix it thoroughly, 
then grate it over again, add a very little cay- 
enne pepper. Out in strips about four inches 
long and one-quarter inch wide. Bake. 
Farmers’ Plum Pudding.—4 lb suet chopped 


Brown gravy 


very fine, 1 cup of molasses, 2 cups sour 
milk, 1 nutmeg grated, i teaspoon ground 


cloves, 2 teaspoon ground cinnamon, 4 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon baking soda, 4 1b raisins 
chopped. Serve with sauce made by beating 
two cups of sugar and a piece of butter size 
of an egg, with one egg. Add _ five teaspoon- 
fuls of boiling waiter, flavor with a little va- 
nilla. 

Cider Jelly.—Take one ounce gelatine, soak 
for a few minutes in half a cup of water, add 
one large cup of sugar, place on the fire until 
gelatine is dissolved, remove from the fire 
and add one quart of cider; strain and pour 
in molds to cool. Serve when stiff. Cider 
should be at least a month old. 





A Well-Dressed Woman.—Few men seem to 
realize that a well-dressed woman is an ad- 
vertisement of her husband’s goodness. 








AND DAUGHTERS 
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From Dixie Land. 


MES J. R. SUMMERSON. 





Vegetable soup 
Wild turkey Currant sauce 
Hot rolls Mixed pickles 
Baked tomatoes Oreamed potatoes 
Squab pie Celery 
Cold slaw Succotash 
Barbecued rabbit 
Salsify Apple salad 
Browned sweet potatoes Grape catsup 
Roast goose dressed with onions 
Corn muffins Peach jelly 
Chine and turnips 
Cold ham Sweet pickles 
Tomato catsup Cheese wafers 
Peaches and cream 
Plum pudding and sauce 
Pig-toe jelly 
Mixed cake 
Hot coffee 


Jam Cake, good hot or cold. 1 cup butter, 2 
cups sugar, 2 cups jam (any kind), 4 cups 
flour, 6 eggs beaten separately, 2 tablespoons 
sour cream, 2 teaspoons soda, and 2 teaspoons 
each of cinnamon, allspice and nutmeg. 

Apple Salad.—'o a dis. of thinly sliced juicy 
sweet apple, add a sprinkle of cinnamon and 
sugar to each layer, and 1 cup of wine, any 
kind preferred. 


Jam cake 


Fruit 


———EE 
Haste Not to accuse before you seek an ex- 
planation. 











The Fountain of Youth. 


We all remember 
the story of Ponce 
de Leon seeking 
the fountain of 
eternal youth; and 
we all sympathize 
with him in his 
search. Youth 
means so much. It 
means more than 
life—for sometimes 
life becomes a 
weariness. But 
youth—with 
its abounding 
health and vigor, 
elastic step, 
glowing cheeks, 
and sparkling 
eyes — we all 
covet genn- 
ine youth. 

The weak- 
ness or dis- 
ease which 
ages people 
before their 
time, is not the result of accumulated years; 
itis the effect of wrong living and unhealth 
blood. When the blood is pure and fres 
the body will be full of youth. 

Thousands of people who seemed to have 
lost their youth by disease and suffering 
have found it again through the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, the 
most perfectly natural and scientific rejuve- 
nator of the physical forces ever known to 
medical science. 

It gives the blood-making organs power to 
make new blood, full of the life-giving red 
corpuscles which drive out disease, build 
up fresh tissue, solid muscular fiesh and 
healthy nerve force. It gives constitutional 
power, deep and full and strong; rounds 
out hollow cheeks and emaciated forms; 
gives plumpness, color and animation. 

It does not make flabby fat like cod liver 
oil. On this account, it is a perfect tonic 
for corpulent people. 

It aids digestion and the natural action of 
the liver, and by feeding the nerves with 
highly vitalized blood banishes nervous- 
ness, neuralgia and insomnia. 

Where a constipated condition exists, the 
‘* Discovery ’”’ should be used in conjunction 
with Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, which are 
the most perfect, mild and natural laxative 
in the world. There is nothing else ‘“‘just 
as good.’’ There is nothing that will do the 
work so thoroughly, surely and comfortably. 


SOLD! 4. 
=e 























UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done on the 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price ;if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. AgentaW anted. For exclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG.CO., Box 23 Portland, Mich, 






























































































THE OLD WINDMILL AT NANTUCKET 


Situated on the outskirts of the town in which is laid the scene of our Thanksgiving story, 


A Friend for Life. 
Various Ways of Cooking a Turkey. 


H. P. C. 


The proper way to prepare a turkey is to 
begin by singeing and drawing, then wash 
thoroughly inside and out, thoroughly rinse 
the inside with water, to which a table- 
spoonful of vinegar is added—this draws out 
any blood that may adhere to the bones— 
then wipe dry with a soft towel. 

For stufting, take a loaf of stale bread, break 
into small pieces and pour boiling water over 
it, set in a colander and drain for an hour; 
this draining makes your stuffing light and 
prevents its being soggy. After thoroughly 
draining the soaked bread, season with but- 
ter, salt, pepper and sage, and if liked, a little 
chopped onion may be used. After stuffing, 
tie the legs and wings firmly to the body, 
lard the breast with strips of firm fat pork, 
place in a hot oven, and bake until thorough- 
ly done, basting frequently. 

To bone a turkey, slit the skin down the 
back with a sharp knife, and raising one 
side at atime, separate the flesh from the 
bone until you reach the legs and wings, un- 
joint these from the body,and cutting through 
the bone, turn back the flesh and remove the 
bones. To reshape the bird, a little force meat 
must be used; this may be made of minced 
veal and a little lean pork. Tie firmly, lard 
the breast, and stuff. 

To boil a turkey, prepare as for roasting, tie 
firmly, roll in cheese cloth and sew securely; 
boil slowly from three tu four hours, accord- 
ing to size. Where chestnuts are abundant, a 
favorite way is to stuff with chestnuts and 
roast. 

Stuffings—To make a chestnut stuffing, re- 
move the shells and brown skin and boil un- 
til tender, mash and add the following: To 
two cups of mashed nuts add two cups of 
bread crumbs, moisten with rich sweet cream, 
season with butter, salt and pepper. Oyster 
stuffing is made of equal parts of oysters and 
bread crumbs, seasoned with butter, salt and 
pepper and sage, and moistened with milk. 

The juice of the turkey with the hot water 
used in basting, seasoned and slightly thick- 
ened, is always acceptable as a sauce. To 
make mushroom sauce, take a pint of mush- 
rooms, boil till tender, chop fine, add a cup 
of cream or milk, thicken with a little flour, 
season with butter, salt and white pepper. 


This beautiful picture is from a photograph taken last summer. 


Celery sauce is excellent, particularly for 
boiled turkey. Take one pint of celery, cut 
into dice, boil until tender, mash and season 
with onion juice, butter, salt and white 
pepper, thin with milk or cream. For oyster 
sauce, take a pint of small oysters, boil in 
their own liquor till the beards curl, skim 
off and chop fine and return to the liquor. 
Add a cup of cream or milk, thicken with a 
little flour, season with butter, salt and red 
pepper. Last comes our old favorite, giblet 
sauce, which is made by simply chopping the 
giblets fine, seasoning and thickening, using 
some of the gravy to thin. 
a 


Talk Around the Table. 


Who Can Beat This?—I see by your issue of 
Oct 24 that a man in Berks Co, Pa, made ap- 
ple butter from cider in 16 hours. I[ think I 
can beat him. 1 made 50 gallons of cider and 
three bushels of peeled apples into 15 gallons 
of apple butter in less than 11 hours. I built 
the fire under the kettle at 4.15 a m and at 3 p 
m I had the apple butter in crocks. Who can 
beat this?—| Harry Moyer, Montoursville, 
Lycoming Co, Pa. 


Marry the Country Girl!—If I were a city 
young man and wanted to marry an_ intelli- 
gent, earnest and sensible country maiden, 
Lshould do so, provided she would have me. 
American girls can easily adapt themselves to 
all circumstances, especially thoughtful girls 
from the country. If they know how to do all 
kinds of work, the knowledge will not come 
amiss in the city. There will surely be less 
risk to run than in advertising.—[{ Jennie 
Wren. 


Can Go in Society, Too.—No doubt a city boy 
can go to the country and find a lady who 
would make a good wife and she would know 
how to work, if necessary, and again she could 
go out in society into the bargain, and some- 
times be far ahead of her city cousin in that, 
to say nothing of work. I’d like Brown- 
Eyes’ address.—{Curly-Headed Emma. 


Boys Politer Than Girls. —I am pleased to 


see the subject of politeness on the part of 
gentlemen discussed in the Table talk and 
there find so many advocates. On my return 
trip from Massachusetts recently, I had occa- 
sion to stop over an hour at Lowell station. An 
elderly lady asked a newspaper lad, ‘‘Can you 
tell me how long I must wait for the northern 
train?’’ He replied with a smile, ‘‘I’il find 
out for you in a minute,’’ and bounded off 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


cheerfully. Returning, with a winning way 
he gave her the correct time for her train, 
The lady, thanking him, frankly said, ‘‘I think 
your mother brought you up to be kind to old 
ladies.’’ Now, why is it thatthe young men 
of to-day are sv much more civil and polite to 
elderly ladies, in particular, than the young 
ladies are? In school, as pupils, as a rule, 
they are more civil and agreeable to a lady 
teacher than are the girls. Mothers, watch 
well the children’s manners.—[ Ethel M. 


An Ancient Anecdote.—-That anecdote in 
your issue about a gentleman doffing his hat 
to a negro and, when expostulated with, say- 
ing he wouid not allow a negro to be more 
polite than himself, I first read more than 30 
years ago, and it was related of Andrew Jack- 
son when he was president of the United 
States, and was located in Washington city. 
As a story of Gen Jackson, it is reasonably 
well authenticated (though of doubtful truth) 
in Tennessee.—[R. P. 


Asked and Answered.—If Amicus will write 
to me, inclosing rowan I will answer and 
give information regarding the Ralston health 
club.—[B., Box 54, Cogswell, Sargent Co, N D. 

C. H. S.: Pet chameleons are generally fed 
on a bit of bread, water and sugar soaked to- 
gether, but some people give them small in- 
sects or other soft food that wouldn’t be likely 
to hurt them. They may be kept in any safe 
place but they seem to particularly like to 
run about plants. 


Ignorance.—There is nothing more 
than energetic ignorance.—|{ Goethe. 


Unhappy Adolescence. 


After Suffering for More Than a Year, Miss Dav- 
ies Determines to Give Pink Pills a Trial, and is 
Elated at the Result. Read What She Says 
About Them. 

From the Press, Utica, N ¥. 

No stronger words of commendation for Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, have 
been heard in this vicinity than those ex- 
pressed to a Press reporter by Miss Alma M. 
Davies of 44 Spring street, Utica, N Y, a few 
days ago. Miss Davies is a very young wom- 
an, but she has suffered the ravages of dis- 
ease to an extent experienced but by few old 
people. 

Four years ago this summer she was just 
entering the period of womanhood. Her 
physical condition at that time may best be 
expressed by her own words: ‘‘I was con- 
tinually tired,’’ she said, ‘‘always felt the 
need of rest, never cared to go out, and shun- 
ned the society of other people. I had little 
ambition, and was indifferent as to what oc- 
curred about me. I consulted several pbysi- 
cians and they told me that my blood was out 
of order; it was as thin as water, they said. 
Their prescriptions did not appear to aid me, 
however, and I did not have much faith then 
in patent medicines. I continued in this way 
for nearly a year, growing more discouraged 
and disheartened all the time. Finally, hay- 
ing seen Dr Williams’ Pink Pills extensively 
advertised, and read the testimony of so many 
that they had benefited by their use, I resolv- 
ed to test them. 

‘‘Whether I imagined it or not, I don’t 
know, but I certainly felt better after having 
taken the first box. I persevered in my efforts 
to get well, taking the pills at frequent inter- 
vals. At the end of about a year, when I had 
consumed a dozen boxes, I felt like a new 
woman. My blood was healthy, my cheeks, 
which had been formerly very pale, took on 
somes color, and my eyes, which had grown 
very dull, became bright. In every way, I 
noticed an improvement in myself. 

‘*Since then I have had some occasion to re- 
new the doses, especially during hot weather, 
when I have severe headaches. At such times 
I take the pills for the space of a week or so, 
and my complaint disappears. I am not able 
to express the gratitude that I feel for the re- 
lief from intense suffering that this medicine 
has given me.’’ 

Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose 
form by the dozen or hundred, and the pub- 
lic are cautioned against numerous imitations 
sold in this shape) at 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 

ists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ 

Medicine company. 


BED WETTING 
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CURED. Box FREE. 
Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukeo, Wis. 





